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General Frederick H. Osborn . . . Army‘s Educational Chief 


(See National Week) 














@ WE'RE TRAINING BOMBARDIERS better 
today—with the help of a can of 
black powder. It’s used instead of 
TNT in dummy practice bombs. 

The bomb casings can be dropped 
over and over. Only the powder can 
is destroyed—turning into a flash ex- 
plosion of smoke that aerial cameras 
record. 

Someday soon cans will carry a 
different kind of powder for you... 
powder that turns into milk! 

You'll just add water to it and 
shake. Instantly, you’ll have a nour- 
ishing liquid that contains minerals 
and vitamins, and the taste of fresh 
milk. One pound of this powder 
makes about 42 quarts of milk! 


- SAVE TIN CANS~-HELP CAN THE AXIS. 





Today, powdered milk is going 
overseas in huge quantities. Tomor- 
row it will come to you in cans along 
with the fine condensed and evapo- 
rated milks you get today. Cans 
protect and preserve. 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we lock ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


78, \ 
d to Plant /° 
Awardee Tlinois 





MEMO FCR BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 
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WORKMAN can only be paid out of 
what he produces. The chart above 
ows that he is paid i proportion to what 
produces. Modern machines help him 
roduce more. 

Therefore if government will let indus- 
ty accumulate enough money to buy 
e war-built machines we have, 
d if labor will use those 


PU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, 





WARNER 





FOR LESS... 


Findings from "The Share of Production Pay Plan”, 
published by The Eddy-Rucker- Nickels Company, 
Management Counsel, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Why Ameriea’s war-built machines 
can assure a prosperous peace 


machines efficiently to produce more, labor 
cannot help but earn more, and be more 
secure. History, common sense and arith- 
metic all prove it. 

Instead of a depression threat, the ma- 
chines America has and can produce are the 
best and only opportunity to a prosperous 
. if industry can buy 
them, #f labor uses them well. 


peace . 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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The March OF The News 





je Reg. U.S. Pa 


Matches. The War Production Board 
promised an adequate supply of matches 
for civilians if waste and hoarding are 
eliminated. The civilian supply, however, 
will consist mostly of old-fashioned kitchen 
matches and paper-book matches. Army 
and Navy are taking all matches of the 
strike-on-box type. Labor shortages were 
given as the principal reason for curtailed 
production. 


Children’s wear. WPB acted to ease 
the shortage in children’s undergarments 
and sleeping wear. A total of 35,000,000 
units was scheduled for production in the 
first quarter of next year, as compared 
with 32,000,000 this quarter. War Produc- 
tion Board said production actually was 
more than a third greater per child than 
before the war started in Europe. The 
shortage was blamed upon unusually large 
buying resulting from increased purchas- 
ing power 
Cellophane wrappings. Restrictions 
were lifted on the use of cellophane in 
packaging cigarettes, cigars, other tobac- 
,cos and bakery products. Cigarettes also 
may again be wrapped in a combination 
of aluminum foil and cellophane War 
Production Board said the action would 
result in a substantial paper, 
which has grown scarcer than cellophane 
and aluminum foil. 


saving of 


Shipbuilding. American shipyards turned 
out 154 vessels in November, nine more 
than in the previous month. 
of the new production advanced from 
1,310,295 deadweight tons in October to 
1,430,660 tons in November. Deliveries 
last month included 56 military-type ships 
for the armed 9 Victory ships, 5 
C-type vessels, 22 tankers. 11 
coastal vessels, 3 and 48 
Liberty ships. 


forces, 
standard 
concrete craft 


alr- 
planes, or 


November 
6.747 
In terms of air- 


Aircraft production. 
craft deliveries totaled 
about 300 below schedule. 


The tonnage- 


frame weight, the month’s production was 
71,600,000 pounds, or 5 per cent less than 
in October. The output of Superfortresses 
narrowly exceeded schedules, but produc- 
tion of four-engined long-range transports 
was far below goals. Some lost production 
on Thanksgiving Day and drastic changes 
in some plane designs were given as rea- 
sons for the month’s showing. 


AAF achievement. The Army Air 
Forces announced that American fliers de- 


stroyed 22,894 enemy aircraft, probably 
destroyed 5.986 and damaged 8,068 in 


aerial combat since Pearl Harbor. In addi- 
tion, 6.422 were destroyed on the ground, 
667 probably destroyed and 3,214 dam- 
aged. Comparable AAF losses were 8,279 
planes destroyed in combat, 270 destroyed 
on the ground, and 4.942 lost to enemy 
aircraft fire, a total of 13491 planes lost. 
Meanwhile, more than 1,000,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped by the AAF and 
more than 1,500,000 combat sorties were 
flown. 


Surplus aircraft. Twenty twin-engined 


commercial transport aircraft have been 
declared surplus by the Army, the first 
such planes to reach that category. The 


domestic 
Property 


planes have been allocated to 
air lines by the Surplus War 
Administration. 


Surplus disposal. SWPA announced 
that $26,772,000 of surplus property was 
disposed of during October at 64.7 per cent 
of its cost or appraised value. Since June 
SWPA or agencies operating under 
have sold $111,779.000 of surpluses and ac 
quired $746,835,000. Present surplus in- 
ventories total $708,737,000 


Dry-cleaning and pressing prices. 
The Office of Price Administration ordered 
dry-cleaning and pressing establishments 
to post ceiling prices charged for their 
services before January 15, 1945. The 
action is designed to enable customers to 
avoid overcharging. 
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x From the British Prime 
Minister’s recent address 
to the House of Commons 


‘*The marvelous DUCK of Ameri- 
caninvention is a heavy lorry which 
goes between forty and fifty miles 
an hour along a road, plunges into 
water and swims out several miles 
to sea in quite choppy weather, 
returning to shore with a load of 
several tons and going wherever 
it is specially needed.’’ 


“invest IN Y/CTOpy 


** guY MORE WAR 20np." 


Prepared from U.S. Sig- 
nal Corps photos taken 
during the French invasion 


The amphibious truck or “Duck” has been in the 

vanguard of invasions from Normandy to New 
Guinea . . . whenever the success of the assault depended 
upon ship to shore transport. As brought out in the Prime 
Minister’s description, the secret of the “Duck’s” invasion 
value is its unique ability to travel on either land or water... 
carrying a load of several tons wherever it is needed most. 
Both the “Duck” and the Army’s basic 21%-ton “‘six-by- 
six” truck are developments of GMC Truck & Coach 
Division, General Motors. To date, more than four hundred 
thousand of these vital and versatile vehicles have been 


supplied to American and Allied Armed Forces. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ...[ 1177, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMS TRUCKS AND GM COAGHES . 








. VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” - 
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- Hear the Genera 1 Electric radio programs: 
G E MAZ DA LA M PS “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. 


EWT, NBC; “The World Today’ news, every 
weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
GE NE RAL ELE CTR I C Buy More War Bonds—and Hold Them 
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Breaks are running against us in Europe, are prolonging the war. 

Weather is the worst in 100 years, denying full use of air power. 

Russians still haven't opened their second front, and it is getting late. 

U.S., Britain, Russia are giving encouragement to Germans by squabbles of 
their own, by lack of agreement on peace policy, by shooting Greeks, by telling 
Italians, Belgians, Poles, Yugoslavs, etc., who are to be their rulers. 

So: This war seems sure to run over into 1945. U.S. Staff Chief, Gen. George 
C. Marshall proved wrong in his expectation of an end before Dec. 7. He counted on 
breaks going our way, as did others. They went the other way. 




















That is very bad news for people of this country. It is bad news because 
biggest battles of the war still lie ahead, because biggest losses are to come. 

Americans apparently must accept this prospect..... 

Russia lacks the power, alone, to deliver the knockout to Germany. 

Britain lacks the man power, the strength, to drive through in the West. 

U.S. Army and Air Forces, therefore, must do the main job, must bear the 
brunt of attack through the Siegfried Line and into the vitals of Germany. 






















In more specific terms, the meaning of the present situation is this..... 

U.S. must Supply at least 2 men to the British 1 in the West. 

U.S. can expect at least 2 American casualties to 1 for Britain-Canada. 

U.S. Air Forces must continue the costly daytime air assault on Germany. 

It already is necessary for U.S. to feed into combat 18-year-old boys who 
lack the promised year of training, who are going in as battle replacements. 

U.S., too, must carry on the war against Japan almost singlehanded. 

This country is investing at least $300,000,000,000 and 1,000,000 men in 
killed and wounded to win these wars. That is a high price. It raises a very 
real question of whether U.S. could afford another war as costly or more costly. 









































That's the reason this Government is hinting that it may want something to 
say about what goes on in the world, about the shape of things to come. 

As the situation is working out to date..... 

Stalin is carving out a sphere for Russia in Eastern Europe; is building 
his political outposts, his strategic positions for what he must regard as a 
coming war. There is no sign that Stalin is listening to Roosevelt-Churchill. 

Churchill is striving to build a sphere for Britain; is conscious of the need 
for friendly governments in Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey to safeguard the Em- 
pire's life line. Churchill is acting on his own; is striving to impose the type 
of government Britain wants in Belgium, Italy, Greece. 

Roosevelt, for U.S., is on the side lines again; is hinting cautiously that 
maybe this country's investment in war might entitle it to the right of prior 
consultation; might entitle it to a voice in some decisions that could be laying 
the groundwork for another war to come after a rest from this one. 

All signs now suggest that Roosevelt is learning at the tag end of this war 
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what Wilson learned at the tag end of the last war; namely, that U.S. must insist 
upon its conditions before a war is won if it wants to be heard; if it wants to 
have a voice in the settlements that really count for the long pull. 

As things stand, U.S. is being given another run around. 

But: If and when the next war develops out of maneuvers now under way in 
Europe, this country will be expected to win that war as it has the last two. 


It_is Mr. Roosevelt's present idea that everything can be straightened out 
in postwar with big dollar loans; that nations can be brought to time when they 
come to U.S. for capital with which to put their countries back in shape. 

That's the real meaning back of shifts at the top in the State Department. 
It is the reason why men who are not afraid of big ideas were put into office. 

The plan is to use dollars to help Solve world problems, to give a new shot 
in the arm to the world system of capitalism, to assure a world prosperity that 
will ease tensions, remove pressures leading to revolution and war. 

We tell you on page 11 of the plans that are shaping up. 

Troubles ahead for those plans are two: 

1. Congress may not approve the idea of priming the world pump. 

2. Other countries may be less willing to accept large new dollar loans than 
the White House imagines; may be more sold on nationalistic methods of getting 
back on their feet, may go for import quotas, exchange controls, export sub- 
Sidies, nationalization of basic industries, economic planning at home. 














There is more and more questioning here of the role being played by Harry 
Hopkins at the White House, on the extent of his influence on high policy. 

Mr. Hopkins is credited with having influenced the President not to press 
ideas on European policy, to go along instead with Churchill-Stalin leadership. 
Hopkins gets some of the blame for the present state of affairs in Europe. 

On appointments, the idea now is that you must "clear it with Harry" if the 
job is a big one, if the appointment is to involve White House contact. 

Mr. Hopkins now is suspect by New Dealers, by labor leaders who blame him 
for every move that points in a rightward direction. Conservatives say that 
Hopkins isn't the New Dealer that he once was; that his attitude isn't bad. 

Big question is whether Mr. Roosevelt uses Hopkins to take the heat from the 
President himself, whether Harry isn't the convenient whipping boy. 

It is true that President Roosevelt is wrapped up in war problems, ina grow- 
ing number of problems of foreign policy. It also is true that Hopkins is the 
President's one real confidant, the man who can get in the most suggestions, who 
can drop in names and ideas at the decisive moments. 

Even so, it still isn't clear that Mr. Hopkins is as powerful as surface 
indications suggest. It isn't clear that he makes decisions on domestic policy 
without first consulting the President himself. That now is the story. 

















In other fields.....If end of war in Europe is delayed, then: 

Draft will be a live problem again for men aged 26 through 29 by spring. 

Japanese war end will be delayed; will run over into 1946. 

War controls of all kinds will remain tight, will tend to become tighter. 
That is true of rationing, of wage control, salary control, other controls. 

Tax reductions expected on 1946 income will be delayed until 1947 income. 

Present cars will have to run longer. Persons planning to build houses 
will face further delays. Store shelves will tend to become even more bare. 

Debt will grow to even more staggering proportions. Problems of inflation 
control in postwar will be made more difficult. 

In brief, it is important to get these wars ended as quickly as possible, to 
get the country turned back to peacetime pursuits before troubles multiply. 














See also pages 13, 16,. 53. 
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HEN American troops crack the 
emy line, motorized equipment 
ust rush up supplies and more 
ghting men. There’s no time— 
t place—then to get out and fix 
flat tire. 

That's why the Army wanted 
mething that would enable com- 
pt vehicles to run on punctured 
tes, But the problem was to keep 
le punctured tire firmly locked to 
e rim for traction. The British 
hd perfected a heavy rubber band 
hich helped to do this—but it re- 
ired almost as much rubber as 
as used in the tire. 
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Rubber was out of the question. 
So Goodyear engineers developed a 
metal band which locks the punc- 
tured tire on the rim .. . prevents 
slipping between wheel and tire 
. . . permits vehicles to go for 10 


‘or 15 miles without serious injury 


to the combat tire. And it has saved 
a lot of rubber. 

Today, the metal beadlock band, 
as developed by Goodyear, is 
standard for combat tires used by 
the Army. This is another dra- 
matic demonstration of Goodyear 
Research working to produce new 
products to serve you better. 





A 37-millimeter shell tearing through a tire, p 





es 


hotographed at 2-millionths of a second 





wind out and they still fight 


NOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear for years has worked 
with many other vital materials—metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics ...and from 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory “the 
best is yet to come.” 
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with TIME-SAVING, 
COST-CUTTING 


SKILSAW 
TOOLS! 


The same SKIL- 
SAW TOOLS that 
have helped Ameri- 
can industry break 

every war-time 
production record 








will save time, money and ? 
manpower on your recon- 
version work « .. be- 
cause these 
tools do a 
better job 
faster and 
easier wherever 
there’s drilling, 
sawing or 
sanding to be ‘ a 
done. Whether < 
you’re altering a few machines or complete- 
ly remodeling your plant, you can Carry out 
your plans with greater speed and 
economy with the help of SKILSAW 
TOOLS. Your distributor 
will show you. Call him today! 


SKILSAW, INC. i. 
5033-43 Elston Ave. Chicago 30, Ill. aaa 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distributors 
of hardware, automotive and industrial supplies 
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What you as a et CAN and CANNOT ¢ 
and administrative decisions 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, according to the U.S. 
Tax Court, deduct commissions paid for 
the sale of stock as ordinary and necessary 
expenses incurred in the production of in- 
come if you are not a dealer in securities. 
The Tax Court holds that such expenses 
are not included in the liberalizing section 
of the 1942 Revenue Act as nontrade or 
nonbusiness expenditures. 


* %* 2 

YOU CAN deduct for, tax purposes 
legal expenses incurred by your company 
in an unsuccessful defense of a Sherman 
Antitrust Act suit. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue holds that such expenses can be 
classified as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying overtime 
under the Wage and Hour Law for the 
hours you require employes to be on the 
premises as auxiliary firemen, although 
they may not be working during those 
hours. The U.S. Supreme Court holds such 
hours must be considered as working time. 


YOU CAN negotiate a final settlement 
of the completed portions of your war 
contract with the contracting agency, as 
well as making a final settlement of claims 
arising out of termination. The Attorney 
General rules that the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 gives this authority to Gov- 
ernment contracting agencies. 


YOU CAN, as the operator of a hotel 
or rooming house, petition the Office of 
Price Administration for removal of the 
requirement that you continue to offer for 
weekly or monthly occupancy the same 
number of rooms offered on those terms 
during June. 1942. if 50 per cent or fewer 
of your rooms are required for this pur- 
pose. 


YOU CANNOT expect to sell new 
pianos that will appear shortly on the 
market at prices much above those pre- 
vailing in March, 1942. OPA has notified 
dealers that they will be expected to ab- 
sorb the 13 per cent price increase re- 
cently allowed to piano manufacturers. 
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YOU CAN get priority assistance ingh 
taining tropical worsted and worsted gah 
ardines for the manufacture of sum 
uniforms for officers of the Navy and Cog 
Guard. War Production Board has q 
nounced a program to supply this cloth 











* * * 
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YOU CAN manufacture locomotives 
and railroad cars in advance of your py 
duction schedule upon notification 
WPB, if you are in a position to produg 
this equipment ahead of schedule. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps refuse to grant pq 
holidays to your workers if such paymeg 
is against the practice in your area andj 
dustry. A regional War Labor Board stafg 
that a union request for paid holidays} 
dispute cases will not be granted u 
the practice accords with industry 
practices. 

* * * 

YOU CAN employ veterans of the pre 
ent war without regard to War Manpowe 
Commission hiring controls. ‘ WMC 
extended the exemption of veterans to 
who released or assigned § 


person was 
: é . : Pi 
inactive reserves after a period of ae 


1941, 


service subsequent to Dec. 7, 
+ * * 


YOU CAN add brokers’ actual charge 
to your price for dry edible beans or 4d 
peas if, as a dealer, you sel] to wholesales 
through brokérs. OPA permits this adde 
charge. although it may not exceed If 
cents per 100 pounds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect for the next 
days any authorization” to retum {i 
civilian production if your plant is locate 
in any labor-shortage area. unle 
the local Production Urgency Committe 
specifically authorizes the action. 


“spot 


severe 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT fail to apply the ne 
tax withholding rates to ‘all wage and sf 
ary payments made to you employ 
after Dec. 31. 1944. Bureau of Intem 
Revenue points out that new rates app 

all wages paid after that date, regar 
less of when those wages were earned. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 





courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consitt 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrtep Sra 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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CENTER OF 145,000,000 WORDS... 


RU, 
coos 


lee | 


The first RCA radiotelegraphic message 
was sent in 1919, a quarter century ago. 
Inauguration of such service fulfilled a 
universal need revealed by World War I, 
six million words being despatched within 
a year after this pioneering achievement. 


Matching its progress in other fields, RCA 
transoceanic facilities have continued to 
expand and improve. In notably increas- 
ing degree, radio communication is ac- 
cepted as an invaluable public service. So, 
in this silver anniversary year, despite 
wartime restrictions, some 145,000,000 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


AZ _ 
RACLE OF GROWTH IN 25 YEARS 


Zanes 





words, nearly twenty-five times the orig- 
inal volume, may well be transmitted to 
points near and far throughout the globe. 


Today, the countless messages which flow 
through RCA circuits are doing a funda- 
mental war job. They carry essential mili- 
tary information, important press releases, 
commercial correspondence, personal news 
between home fronts and forces overseas. 
Tomorrow, RCA will resume its normal 
duties—through efficient communication 
to create a better understanding and to 
preserve a lasting peace among all nations. 
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National Week +++ 


.S. AS WORLD LEADER: 


Prospective menace to 
future peace in rival aims 
pf Great Britain and Russia 


President Roosevelt’s fourth-term  pre- 
kription for the world’s troubles is to call 
yr an ambitious program of loans by the 
‘nited States. These loans, in an amount 
{ $5,000,000.000 or more a year, will be 
lesigned to get the world back on its feet 
nd headed toward recovery and_ pros- 
erity. 

This country during war is investing at 
kast $300,000,000,000 and what probably 
ill be a minimum of 1,000,000 casualties. 
fhe hope is that, after the enemy is de- 
tated and’ American freedom is preserved, 
hat investment will assure a stable world. 
fhere already are signs that this vast ex- 
enditure of American dollars and Ameri- 
an lives may be made in vain, unless it is 
pllowed in the postwar period by a con- 
inuing flow of dollars and of goods until 
he world pump is primed. 

Here is the evidence that clinched the 
ygument at the White House for what 
hay become known as a world New Deal: 


Great Britain is unable, either through 
financing or through export of capital 
equipment, to set the world up in business 
again. At the same time, Britain is running 
into trouble in her efforts to get peoples 
in Europe to accept governments of British 
choosing. For both of these reasons, Brit- 
ain is unable to make a decisive contribu- 
tion to world stability. 

Russia not only will be unable to help 
others get back on their feet after the war, 
but will need large-scale help to get her 
own economy again into working order. 
Yet Russia, like Britain, is busy through- 
out Europe fostering governments of her 
own choosing or opposing governments 
that are unfriendly to her. As matters 
stand, the base is being laid for a clash of 
British and Russian interests in Europe 
that can spell trouble for the future. Pros- 
pect of such a clash is complicating the 
problem of maintaining stability inthe 
world. 

The United States, of all the world’s 
nations, is the only one with a surplus of 
capital and a surplus of postwar industrial 
capacity great enough to restore the world 


to something approaching a_ capitalist 











foundation. Likewise, this 
country is the one big 
power whose — leadership 


would be wel- 
comed in most parts of the 
world. That leadership, if 
. exercised, must be based 
upon a broad program of 
financing that would in- 
volve risk, but 
the risk that another world 
war costing another $300,- 
000,000,000 would involve. 
That, in brief, is the offi- 
cial line of thought. It is 
the line of thought that lies 
back of present sweeping 
changes in the Department 
of State. It also lies back 
of the stand of Secretary of 


probably 


some not 











—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


BARRIER FOR POSTWAR PLANNERS . 
ECEMBER 15, 1944 


State Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, Jr., in favor of letting 





- « » USING DOLLARS TO PRIME PUMPS 


TABILIZING EFFECT OF LOANS 


Administration's Hope That Financial Aid Can Avert Another War 


the people of Europe work out their own 
governmental problems. 

Mr. Roosevelt has displaced one whole 
team of officials in the State Department, 
some of whose members did not react fa- 
vorably to U.S. venturing in the world. 
He named a new team who respond to the 
idea and are congenial personally. 

Mr. Stettinius, at the top, showed in his 
administration of Lend-Lease that he is 
not afraid of big figures or big operations. 
W. L. Clayton, named as an Assistant 
Secretary of State, built the largest cotton- 
exporting business in the U.S. and is ac- 
customed to dealing on a broad scale. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, likewise named an 
Assistant Secretary of State, has been a 
sponsor of far-reaching programs of de- 
velopment in Latin America. 

The picture of possible world develop- 
ment seen by Mr. Roosevelt’s planners is 
approximately as follows: 

Latin America. Nearest and most obvi- 
ous as a field for investment of American 
capital is the Western Hemisphere. Many 
of the Latin-American countries have re- 
sources that need only capital and equip- 
ment to become rich assets. Most imme- 
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CHINA 


e - . keeping political and economic chaos out of the postwar world will be the job of business-wise U. S. diplomats 


diate lack is transportation. Loans from 
the U.S. would make possible construc- 
tion of highways and railroads and ex- 
pansion of air lines. Development of hy- 
droelectric power is another fundamenta! 
need. Improvement of these facilities, in 
» turn, would open up possibilities for new 
industries, such as the production of oil, 
rubber, metals, chemicals and forest prod- 
ucts. Tourist travel in Latin America also 
could be promoted. 

A program of this type is viewed as a ne- 
cessity if Latin America is to make the 
transition from war to peace without fall- 
ing into political chaos. Chile, for example, 
has been producing large quantities of 
copper and nitrates needed by the Alliés 
for war purposes. When the war demand 
ceases, Chile is likely to be left with a 
badly shrunken market and serious unem- 
ployment. That situation easily could 
throw her into the arms of a Fascist-mind- 
ed Argentine Government. To prevent 
such a turn, plans are being drafted to 
assist Chile with a large-scale program of 
industrial diversification. 

Some countries, such as Brazil and Mex- 
ico, now have a good credit rating and may 
be able to finance their industrial develop- 
ment in the private capital market. Others 
will have to rely on borrowing through 
government channels. In Latin America 
as a whole, dollar balances of more than 
$3,000,000,000 have accumulated. These 
can be used for a time to purchase needed 
commodities from the U.S. Over a longer 
term, however, many billions of dollars 
of U.S. capital will have to be invested, 
to utilize the resources known to exist. 

China. Another big field for develop- 
ment is China. Donald Nelson, with a 
group of businessmen and technicians, has 
gone there to lay plans for reorganizing 
China’s war economy. His staff is survey- 


ing the needs for U.S. capital in the peace-. 


time development of China’s resources. 


12 


China looks to Manchuria, now in Japa- 
nese hands, as her future industrial center. 
Europe. Just as after the last war, there 
will be a big field for American capital in 
the reconstruction of Europe. This time, 
however, U.S. funds will not be used to 
restore Germany, but to assist such coun- 
tries as France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands and Norway. Russia will 
be in the market for U.S. equipment, 
much of which she will want to buy on 
long-term credit. Britain makes clear that 
she does not want loans, but expects to 
benefit from the increased world trade that 
will follow any investment 
program financed by this country. 

Other areas. Promising fields for Amer- 
ican investment are seen aiso in the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, and Africa. 

Financing machinery. To make possi- 
ble such a program, these definite steps 
already are being taken: 

Repeal of Johnson Act. Congress is be- 
ing asked to repeal the Johnson Act, which 
now bars private loans to governments in 
default to the U.S. Such a move would 
permit private capital to share substan- 
tially in the world program. 

Export-Import Bank. A big increase is 
being proposed in the capital and lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank, which 
has made commitments of $1.200,000.000 
on a capital of $175,000,000 and has avail- 
able for new operations only $200,000,000. 
We tell you the details of this on page 45. 

World Bank. Congress is being asked to 
approve U.S. membership in the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, with a total capital of $10,000.- 
000,000. That bank would operate largely 
by guaranteeing loans made through pri- 
vate channels. 

International Monetary Fund. Along 
with membership in the world bank, this 
Government would take part in the Inter- 


large-scale 


national Monetary Fund, which could aid 


an expansion of world trade and develop- 
ment through credits up to $2,500,000,000. 
Foreign Economic Administration. Plan- 
ning for a world investment program al- 
ready is being carried on in the Foreign 
Economic Administration, opera- 
tions are to be closely geared with those 
of the reorganized State Department. 
Obstacles. Indications are that the 
projected program will not have all smooth 
Congress may not be willing to 


whose 


sailing. 
approve foreign loans on the scale the 
planners consider necessary to maintain 
full employment in the United States and 
keep the rest of the capitalistic world on 
an even keel. Foreign nations may _ be 
afraid of a revival of “dollar diplomacy” 
or “Yankee imperialism.” Some countries, 
such as China, have laws and rules that 
may restrict U.S. participation. There is 
a question as to whether foreign nations 
will want to borrow on terms satisfactory 
to this country. Some nations may want 
to use American credit to finance public 
improvements that do not promote their 
industrial productivity. 

The case for the program. These po- 
tential obstacles are recognized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his aides. They be- 
lieve, however, that strong arguments can 
be made in behalf of their proposals. They 
will contend that, in modern times, the 
United States cannot remain as the only 
island of prosperity in an otherwise pov- 
erty-stricken world, and that this country 
must use her great economic power in a 
responsible way to restore the capitalistic 
world to health or else face the necessity 
of building barricades at home against 
forces of violent revolution abroad. 

The President’s fourth-term New Deal 
is designed as a world New Deal. It rests 
upon the conclusion that the U.S. alone 
can prime the pump of capitalist activity, 
thereby assure a stable and prosperous 
world, and avoid future war. 
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rong Nazi resistance, long 
supply lines, bad weather 
ited as reasons for delay 


A new Russian enigma is baffling the 
people of the U.S. It centers about the 
yuestion of why the Russian armies are 


not striking through Poland in an all-out 
offensive against the heart of Germany. 

The present situation reverses the one 
sisting a year ago. Then, the Russians 
vere clamoring for a “second front.” They 
lid not concede that Allied invasions of 
\frica and Italy constituted such a front. 
They demanded that the Western Allies 
pen a front in France that could be co- 
wdinated with their drive on Germany. 

Now. the Americans and British are 
sking why the Russians do not open 


far shorter than they were in the days 
when the German Army was spread over 
a large area of Russia and the Balkans. 
The [Russian supply lines, on the other 
hand, have become very long. These 
stretch for 2,000 miles overland to Russian 
war industries in the Urals. To shorten 
these lines, whole factories, which were 
dismantled and taken to the Urals at the 
time of the German advance, now are 
being moved up nearer to the front. Also, 
the Russians have had to rebuild their 
railroads, destroyed by the Germans in 
falling back. Vehicles of many kinds, from 
railroad cars and American-built motor 
trucks to horse-drawn wagons and ox 
carts are being used to bring up supplies. 

The other reason for the Russian de- 
lay has been the condition of the ground 


THE RUSSIAN WAR ENIGMA 


Question of Why Soviet Armies Fail to Open Major Offensive in East 


Russia’s present drive into Hungary have 
stirred up the questions that are now be- 
ing asked about Russia’s intentions. The 
Russian offensive in Hungary is being 
criticized as a poor substitute for what 
really is needed. 

The facts, as described by some military 
men in the United States, seem to be that 
the Russians simply pushed ahead where 
they were most able to do so. They have 
kept advancing across the plains of Hun- 
gary, using the Danube River as a supply 
route. When and if the Dardanelles are 
opened to Allied traffic, supplies can be 
sent by water from America all the way 
to the Southeastern Front. At the same 
time, it is intimated that the offensive in 
Hungary has not interfered with Russian 
preparations for action farther north. 

The outlook now is for an all-out 





i, “second front.” The Russian offen- 
ive in Hungary is not considered an 
adequate substitute for a full-scale 
irive directly into Germany across 
the plains of Poland. 

Comment is heard that Russian 
nilitary moves in Eastern Europe are 
eared to political motives, that more 
than 1,000,000 troops have been 
hifted from Poland to Hungary and 
the Balkans, that Russia is too ex- 
hausted to mount a general offensive. 
U.S. hopes of early victory in the 
West are tied in closely with this 
ituation. Those hopes now rest on 
the chance of crushing Germany in a 
uuteracker between the Russian and 
the U.S.-British forces. A strong of- 
ensive from the East at this time 
vould hit the Germans just when 
they are suffering big losses from the 
winding offensive of the Allies in the 
West. On the other hand, if the Ger- 
nans become convinced that there is 
ittle to fear in the East, they can 
iransfer many divisions of veteran 
troops to the West. Allied military ex- 
perts estimate that the war in the 
West would be lengthened by months, 
and perhaps years, if the Germans could 
shift large groups of troops in this way. 
The most reliable answers to the 
Russian enigma, pieced together from ‘au- 
thentic sources, are given in what follows. 
Two reasons are given for the Rus- 
sians’ delay in renewing their drives on 
Poland and East Prussia, which ran into 
stonewall opposition last August after a 
500-mile advance in a little over a month. 











One of these has to do with supply 
ines. The German supply hues now are 
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ALL QUIET ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


in Poland. Since early autumn, because of 
intermittent freezing and thawing and the 
slow drying of soil, the movement of traf- 
fic over this ground has been extremely 
difficult. The freezing weather of winter 
comes several weeks later than it does on 
the steppes of Russia, farther east. 
Thus, a combination of stubborn Ger- 
man resistance, long Russian supply lines 
and bad weather are said to be the real 
factors underlying the stalemate in Po- 
land since August. But those factors and 





winter offensive in Poland by the Rus- 
sians as soon as the ground gets hard, 
although they may strike first at the 
300,000 Germans still holding a pocket 
along the Gulf of Riga in Latvia. 

Russia’s official military spokesmen, 
in statements published recently in 
this country, have said that the Rus- 
sian and U.S.-British armies have 
“taken up positions for a decisive of- 
fensive against Germany’s vital cen- 
ters,” so as to “crush Hitler Germany 
with the shortest delay.” They also 
refer to the Russian Army: as “the 
most powerful and one of the best- 
trained armies in the world.” 

That the Germans themselves are 
expecting a Russian winter offensive 
from the East is indicated by the fact 
that not more than two or three divi- 
sions from the Eastern Front have 
shown up in the West. 

This all-out offensive, when and 
if it comes, is expected to follow the 
usual Russian pattern of an_ initial 
break-through and then a sweeping 
campaign of movement. Statements 
by Russian officers published in the 
U.S. emphasize Russian mastery of 
the strategy of break-through. First, over- 
whelming forces of men and materials are 
accumulated in secrecy, made possible by 
Russian supremacy in the air over the 
front. Next, the enemy lines are assaulted 
by a blow so powerful that a break-through 
usually results within 48 hours. This break- 
through then is exploited with great rapid- 
ity, before the Germans can bring up rein- 
forcements. 

The signs point to another big Russian 
drive this winter, pointed toward Berlin. 
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New Horizons For Radio: 
Developments That Lie Ahea 


Advances in Frequency Modulation, Television and Facsimile 


Wider uses of air waves 
in homes, by businessmen, 
fire and police departments 


America’s pattern for postwar develop- 
ment of radio now is taking shape. The 
Government, through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, is getting set to 
umpire a scramble in the radio industry 
for places in the forefront of that devel- 
opment. A host of competing claims will 
be affected by new rules and regulations 
that are soon to be issued and by new allo- 
cations that will soon be made by the 
Commission. 

The actual expansion that is about to 
be authorized will begin whenever either 
of America’s two wars comes to an end. 
"In that expansion, there are in store nu- 
merous innovations in the of radio. 
New broadcasting stations are to spring 
up, novel radio instruments are to appear 
in homes, factories are to convert to peace- 
time uses. and new jobs. totaling perhaps 
half a million. are to be created. By get- 
ting Government authority soon. the in- 
dustry can be ready to move into 
peacetime production quickly after vic- 


use 


tory. 

Radio manufacturing is to get the 
green light for shifting 25 per cent of its 
facilities to civilian production, after one 
war ends. 

Frequency modulation, the new type 
of short-range. static-free broadcasting, is 
to open up channels for several thousand 
new broadcasting stations. 

Television is due to get early in 1945 
an official signal for big expansion. 

Radar, the secret magnetic eye of war- 
ships and warplanes, is to have its peace- 
time uses. including prevention of crashes 
at sea and crack-ups on land. 

Standard broadcasting has its own 
set of far-reaching innovations. 

That is only a bird’s-eye glimpse of the 
changes that are coming in radio. Follow- 
ing is a closer view of the pattern of post- 
war changes that now is visible: 

Scramble for FM licenses. Frequency 
modulation broadcasting offers advantages 
that have let loose a scramble for licenses. 
The main advantage, aside from its clear 
and true reproductions of sound, is that 
FM will make possible the allocation cf 
channels to permit operation of 3.000 to 

_ 4,000 new broadcasting stations, each chan- 
“= 


7) i 


ne] being used over and over by stations 
of limited range. This compares with only 
900 standard broadcasting stations in op- 
eration today. 

Thus far, 239 applications are pending 
to operate FM stations after the war, most 
of them filed by present broadcasters. The 
real flood of applications, however, is ex- 
pected to come when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission allocates more 
channels and fixes standards. 

Efforts to get into this type of broad- 
casting are coming from widely different 
directions. The United Automobile Work- 
ers, a CIO affiliate, is seeking to establish 
stations in Newark, Chicago, Detroit, 
Flint. Cleveland and Los Angeles. News- 
papers. including many in smaller cities 
and towns, are planning to enter this field. 
Farm organizations are showing an interest. 
Applications from educational  institu- 
tions to build 160 stations are foreshad- 
owed. 

FM outlet for manufacturers. Fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting offers an 
important new outlet for producers of 
radio equipment. Today, only 500.000 FM 
sets are owned by listeners. Within 12 
to 18 months after full conversion, manu- 





facturers plan to make 5,000,000 sets. An 
estimate, supported by proponents and 
disputed by critics of FM, is that, within 
five years after world peace, 20,000,000 
frequency modulation sets will be in use. 
Estimates are that each set will cost 10 
to 20 per cent more than a similar set of 
the standard kind. It is certain that FM 
will result in much more broadcasting, 
and in much wider use of radio after the 
war. All told, these things add up to a 
substantial opportunity for the radio 
manufacturing industry. 

Another major development: 

Expansion of television is expected to 
begin in all its phases very quickly after 
defeat of Germany or Japan, whichever 
is first to be knocked out. 

As to manufacture, there are definite 
estimates of the opportunities. At present, 
fewer than 10.000 television receiving sets 
are in use, and about half of those are in 
the New York City area. In five years 
after the war, the industry expects to in- 
crease the number to 5,000,000. One com- 
pany now has orders for 200,000 televi- 
sion sets for postwar delivery. 

Broadcasting facilities also are expected 
to expand rapidly. Now, only nine trans- 


—National Broadcasting Company 


TELEVISION: Today 10,000 sets, tomorrow 5,000,000? 
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yeas close to New York, Schenec- 
adv, Philadelphia, Chicago and Los 
tngeles. In formal applications that 
biready are pending before the FCC, 
onstruction of 91 more transmitters 
; proposed. Expansion that is ex- 
ected to get the right of way soon 
‘ter America wins either of its wars 
his been forecast to take television 
nto such cities as Washington, Bos- 
on, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milvaukee, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Denver. 
nfive to ten years, at least 100 mas- 
er stations, and many more inter- 
hediate relay stations on which tele- 
ision network service is built, are 
spected to be in operation. 
Important advances in quality 
xm one basis of this expectation of 
spansion. When television springs 
hto wider use in homes after the 
ar, pictures are to be clearer, 
ighter and larger. 
Even the best prewar sets repro- 
yee pictures only 8 by 10 inches in 
re. After the war, sets may show 
tures as large as 18 by 24 inches. 
Later, the use of color is planned 
» supplement the present and im- 
bediately prospective black and 
hite reproductions. Full facilities 
re expected to be granted soon for 
kperimental development of color 
hlevision. Somewhere within the pe- 
lod of one to five years following 
levision’s new start after the war, 
lor television is expected to be of- 
pred to the public. 
In the homes, all this means that 
real new departure is coming in 
imily entertainment. Scenes from the 1949 
auguration and other public events of 
i" next few years no doubt will be pic- 
red in millions of homes as the events 
ike place. 
The industry hopes to be able to pro- 
ice good television receiving sets for re- 
il sale at about $100 each. Actually 
lanned now is a table model set to sell for 
50. But most sets will cost between $200 
d $400 until mass production makes pos- 
ble cuts in prices. Many of the higher- 
iced models will be triple combinations, 
r receiving FM and standard broadcast 
rograms as well as television. Some luxury 
pts will contain phonographs. 
While the FM and television fields are 
pening up, there is to be expansion also 
f other kinds. 
Standard broadcasting looks for- 
ard to a postwar period of larger use- 
iiness, improvement and expansion. Gov- 
mment action seems to be on the way 
Pp help along those aims. Increases in sta- 
bn power to lessen interference and to 
nprove reception apparently are to be au- 
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—U. 8S. Office of Education 


AHEAD: RADIO-CONTROLLED CLASSROOMS ... 


—Acme —U.S. Forest Service 


thorized by the Communications Commis- 
sion. Use of an additional broadcasting 
channel, 540 kilocycles, is likely to be ap- 
proved to improve service in rural areas. 
As to manufacture after the war, the in- 
dustry probably will start off by centering 
energies on production of the smaller, less 
expensive radio sets. 

There are to be still other developments, 
some of them pointing toward new kinds of 
competition within the industry, that may 
help to make radio a field of diversified 
activity after the war. Among them: 

Subscription radio service is an an- 
ticipated outgrowth of FM _ broadcasting. 
This plan involves elimination of advertis- 
ing from certain types of programs. Listen- 
ers would be charged about five cents a 
day for use of a device enabling them to 
receive classical music, light music and 
spoken entertainment and instruction with- 
out advertising. Another: 

Facsimile service is due for expanded 
use after the war. This is a radio attach- 
ment similar toa teletype. It can repro- 
duce printing, writing, photographs, blue- 






—Penna. R. R. 


. « « INCREASED POLICE, FIRE, RAIL PROTECTION 
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mitters are in use in serving prints and fingerprints. With it, busi- 


nessmen or others will be able to 
read news reports recorded during 
their absence. Pilots on the thou- 
sands of transport planes that are 
expected to be in service by 1950 
can receive their directions in this 
manner. Cost of the device may run 
anywhere from $50 to more than 
$400. 

The radio-telephone hookup 
will help to end the isolation of peo- 
ple in remote places, including is- 
lands, mountain resorts and mines. 
In some States, only one farm in 20 
has a telephone. Radio, connected 
with pickup points on land lines, can 
provide combination service to these 
isolated areas. 

Police and fire protection is 
to be made much more efficient. 
Now, police departments and ve- 
hicles in only 1,300 cities are radio 
equipped, and fire departments in 
nine cities out of ten lack .it. At 
least 6,000 cities are expected to cor- 
rect that after the war. Television 
and faesimile, flashing photos and 
fingerprints around the country, can 
help to catch criminals and find miss- 
ing persons. Walkie-talkies and 
handie-talkies can be used to help 
handle crowds, control traffic and 
quell riots. 

Public travel will be made safer. 
On land, many trains, busses and 
taxicabs will be equipped with ra- 
dio. At sea, radio and radar may 
eliminate types of disasters that in 
the past have been most feared by 
world travelers. In the air, the safety 
of planes will be,guarded by amaz- 
ing new devices, some of which now are 
among the war’s most valued secrets. 

Education is to have important new 
outlets and methods. Illustrated lectures 
on art, music and geography, written and 
spoken language lessons, are to go on the 
air. Educators want every home, no mat- 
ter how humble or remote, made into a 
classroom through use of radio. 

The movies are ready to shift from use 
of motion picture film to use of the tele- 
vision screen, if and when television can 
prove itself superior. The industry asks 
for 75 television channels to convey pro- 
grams, privately, to movie theaters. 

International radiophone service will 
be tripled ,after the war, and radiotele- 
graph will be increased. This country prob- 
ably will do more broadcasting of its news 
and views to the world. 

Thus, coming developments in radio will 
have effects that will run through all 
branches of the industry, will create peace- 
time jobs, will extend overseas and will 
reach into the homes of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 
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CHARTER FOR WORLD’S AIRWAYS — 


Chicago Agreement as First Step in Streamlining Postwar Aviation 


Points of difference 
between U.S. and Britain. 
Russia’s unknown stand 


A formal proposal now is made to gov- 
ern operations of world airways. This pro- 
posal side-steps important policy issues 
that are dividing Britain and the United 
States. Like other postwar programs, the 
Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, approved by delegates from 52 na- 
tions. leaves more problems to be solved 
than were solved at Chicago. 

Agreement that has come from the lat- 
est world conference covers these points: 

Right to fly. The air is made relatively 
free. Each nation agrees to allow the 
planes of other nations to fly over its ter- 





BRITAIN’S LORD SWINTON 


ritory. However, Russia did not attend the 
conference, so a sixth of the world’s sur- 
face lies outside the agreement. 

This méans that U.S. planes may fly to 
Guatemala over Mexico, or to Spain over 
Portugal. without special permission from 
the intervening countries. Likewise, Cana- 
dian planes may fly across the United 
States to Mexico without U.S 

Right to land. The 52 nations agree 


at foreign planes may land on their air- 
that f en planes may 


permission. 


orts in emergencies. for repairs and to re- 
} g 


fuel, but may not pick up or discharge 


passengers or freight in these landings. 
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U. S.‘S BERLE 
what's a plane without a base? 


Lord Swinton, British delegate, attached 
a reservation to this agreement. He ten- 
tatively excluded Newfoundland from the 
areas over which flying and landing rights 
are allowed. The United States built a 
large air and naval base on Newfound- 
land, and this since has become an im- 
portant stopping point on the North At- 
lantic air route to the British Isles. 

The United States failed to win com- 
plete approval on these points 

Right to unload. Commercial planes 
should have the unrestricted right to un- 
load passengers and freight, taken on at 
any home port, at the point of destination. 

Right to load. Likewise, commercial 
planes should be able to take on any pas- 
sengers or freight destined for a home port 
from a foreign port of destination. 
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CANADA‘S HOWE 


Right to take on and discharge. Planes 
should be allowed to pick up and discharge 
passengers and at intermediate 
points on international air routes. For ex- 
ample, a plane from New York could pick 
up a passenger in London, discharge him 


cargo 


at Paris. 

These “three freedoms” on 
which the conference divided sharply. 
Most of the American countries agreed 
with the United States. The British ob- 
jected most strongly to the right to take 
on and discharge. and won support from 
the Nethe:auds, France, Greece and Aus- 


were the 


tralia. A compromise offered by Canada’s 
C. D. Howe was rejected. 

The British failed at these points: 

World authority. The British wanted a 
powerful world aviation authority to assign 
routes, fix rates and establish quotas of 
passengers and planes for the various coun- 
tries operating air lines. U.S. delegate 
A. A. Berle succeeded in modifying the 
central authority to a technical and ad- 
visory Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. This body will become 
permanent when 26 nations ratify the 
necessary treaty, but its activities will be 
confined to establishing safety rules and 
to receiving traffic reports, cost data and 
financial statements from world air lines. 

Rates and quotas. The British also fa- 
vored an agreement to divide the air trans- 
port business among the carrying nations 
and to establish fixed charges for the serv- 
ice. The U.S. position favored minimum 
fares to prevent unfair subsidies, but no 
further regulation. This issue now is left 
for future settlement. 

These differences between the U.S. and 
British delegations pointed up the funda- 
mental dispute at the conference. The 
British fear that the U.S. transport fleet 
would monopolize most of the postwar air 
business unless restrained. U.S. delegates 
argued that an aviation cartel, such as the 
British suggested, would hamper develop- 
ment in commercial aviation. 

The upshot of the conference is that the 
United States will follow this course: 

Two-country deals. Agreements will 
be made separately with other countries 
to establish U.S. air lines on world routes. 
An agreement already has been made with 
Spain, providing for three routes between 
U.S. and Spanish ports and ports in 
France and Africa. The Spanish agreement 
also incorporates all the five freedoms. 

Signs are that Latin America will sub- 
scribe to the five freedoms without reser- 
vation, so a single agreement covering the 
Hemisphere probably can be reached. 

U.S. planes and British bases. The 
most difficult problem ahead involves an 
agreement with Britain. The fact is that, 
when war ends, the U.S. will have the only 
sizable fleet of transport planes ready to 
operate, but Britain will control a world- 
girdling series of bases across Africa, In- 
dia and the Pacific, built largely with U.S. 
money, materials and technicians. 

The prospect is that no world-wide air 
transport system can operate until British 
bases and U.S. planes can come together. 
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NEW DRAFT DEMANDS 


Many Aged 26 Through 29 Likely to Be Called if Nazi War Continues 


Higher Army casualties as 
factor. Choice of inducting 
farm boys or older men 


It now is time for men aged 26 through 
29 to begin thinking about the draft. 
These men are not to be called at once, 
but, if the war in Europe continues into 
next summer, they are likely to be called 
for military service in rather large num- 
bers. 

Here is what is happening: American 
battle casualties are increasing as the 
Germans continue to defend their home- 
land stubbornly. Eighteen-year-olds are 
being thrown into combat with less than 
a year of training. And draft boards are 
beginning to run short of men under 26. 

A few men aged 26 through 29 are 
being inducted at present, but they make 
up only a fraction of the monthly total. 
For months, the Army and Navy have 
been drawing the bulk of their recruits 
‘from the 18-through-25-year-old group. 
Emphasis has been on youth because the 
Army wants only young, healthy battle 
troops to replace men killed and wounded. 

As matters stand, there probably are 
enough men under 26 to continue to sup- 
ply the bulk of military demands for 
three or four months, if draft calls remain 
at present levels. If increased casualties 
force the Army to raise its draft calls, the 
supply may not last that long. 

The present supply and demand situa- 
tion is this: 

Class 1-A. There were 891,000 men in 
this classification on November 1. Of 
these, approximately 52 per cent, or about 
160,000, were under 26. This includes 18- 
year-olds. Allowing for deferments and 
rejections for physical and mental reasons, 
probably not more than 250,000 of these 
will be available for service. That is 
about a three-month supply at present 
draft-call rates. 

17-year-olds reaching 18. The num- 
her of youths reaching 18 every month 
from 70,000 to 80,000. But only 
35,000 of these are available for 
induction when their numbers are reached. 
The remainder have been rejected, de- 
ferred or have enlisted in the Navy or 


runs 


about 


merchant marine at the age of 17. 

Draft calls now are running around 
80,000 a month, a level they. have main- 
tained almost steadily since the Army 
reached its planned strength of 7,700,000 
several months ago. It will be seen that, 
with only about 35,000 18-year-olds avail- 
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YOUNG MAN OF WAR 
. . . casualties may upset quotas 


able each month, the draft boards are 
not getting enough men from this source 
to fill their quotas. Thus, with the reserve 
supply of those under 26 years old due to 
be exhausted in about three months, and 
the supply of men becoming 18 inade- 
quate to meet monthly demands, it will 
be necessary for draft boards to look else- 
where for men. The boards then will have 
these two alternatives: 

First, they can reclassify some of the 
380,000 under 26 who now are de- 
ferred on farms. However, there are legal 
restrictions that will prevent 
spread induction of these men. Congress 
has protected most farm from 
the draft. 

Second, the boards can call up men in 
the 26-through-29-year group who now are 
deferred. It is to this that the 
boards will have to turn when the supply 


men 


any wide- 


workers 


group 


of younger men dwindles. 

For many months, draft boards have 
been extremely liberal in deferring men of 
26 through 29. In general, men of this 
age bracket have been deferred if they 
were necessary to and regularly engaged 


in an activity in war production or in sup- 


port of the national health, safety or in- 
terest. This broad exemption covered all 
but very few. Now, however, boards are 
faced with the necessity of combing 
through their lists with a view to possible 
reclassification of many of the men 26 
through 29 years old whose jobs are not 
essential to war production. The combing 
process will not affect men aged 30 through 
37. Their chances of being called at any 
time are remote. 

This shift can be made without any 
major change in Selective Service policy. 
When the regulations were drafted under 
which men now are being inducted, the 
liberal provisions for deferment of men in 
the 26-through-29 group were subject to 
adjustment as the needs of the armed 
forces change. The supply of men under 
26 has lasted longer than originally was 
expected. 

This raises the question of what Army 
and Navy demands are to be in the months 
ahead. 

Army strength. The Army now has 
exceeded its planned strength of 7,700,000, 
is around 8,000,000. In recent months, 
draft boards have been supplying only 
replacements. There is no indication that 
calls will be increased beyond present 
levels, unless casualties exceed expecta- 
tions. Rumors have been circulated that 
a plan is under way to draft 4-F regis- 
trants for use in the occupation of Ger- 
many after that country has been de- 
feated, but these rumors appear to be 
without foundation. There is some _pres- 
sure from military leaders in the field to 
increase the Army beyond its present 
strength, but thus far this pressure has 
been resisted. 

Navy strength. The Navy, including 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard, now has 
more than 3.700.000 men. This is not 
quite the planned strength. But Navy 
inductions are expected to stay approx- 
imately at present levels, with men_be- 
ing taken in as needed to man new ves- 
sels’ as they are launched. 

That is the draft prospect if the Ger- 
man war runs well into 1945. If this war 
should end suddenly, draft calls could be 
expected to decline below present levels. 
With only Japan left to defeat, the mili- 


tary strategists would have to decide 
whether enough men were in_ uniform. 


But, with Germany defending every foot 
of home ground, this country faces the 
prospect of sending many more older men 
into the services than seemed likely a 
month or two ago. 
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The Returning Soldier: 
How Army Guides Him 


Reorientation Program as Aid to Veterans Facing 
Readjustments on Home Front After Battle Training 


Use of press, radio, films 
and lectures in meeting 
demobilization problems 


Exactly how wide is the gap between 
the thinking of the front-line soldier and 
that of the civilian? The one lives at close 
grips with hunger, pain and violent death; 
the other is going through the war in 
safety, comfort and a fair degree of luxury. 
How can the gap between the two be 
narrowed? These are questions for which 
the generals are trying to find an answer. 
The information will shape future Army 
policies. 

The young man going into the Army 
course in orientation to fit him 
for fighting. He has to be shown what 
kind of people his enemies are. He has 
to be told why it is necessary to fight. In 


has a 





—U S. Army 
GI REQUEST: Combat troops wanted a 
kiss from a favorite entertainer. Out it 


went over Army’‘s global air network. 
—CIAA 


| Races 
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the same manner, the Army is finding 
that the men returning from war have 
to be fitted for civilian life. They bring 
back resentments against men and women 
who known little privation and 
less hardship. 

Homecoming plans. Thus, in the 
midst of the hardest fighting of the war, 
and long before final victory can be ex- 
pected, the Army’s research agency—a 
wing of Maj. Gen. F. H. Osborn’s In- 
formation and Education Division—is 
busy with studies whose purpose is to 
collect material to help the homecoming 
soldier to bridge this gap in thinking. 

Long before the big rush for home 
starts, the Army hopes to have the kinks 
worked out of its separation system so 
that the men will be discharged quickly 
and be given information needed to return 
to civilian life. They will be told what op- 
portunities await them, what essential helps 
are available to them as veterans. 

Orientation. The job of fitting the men 
mentally for coming back to civilians who 
led a pleasant life during the war is one 
which General Osborn regards as of equal 
importance to the task of fitting the men 
for war. Many of the aids that are now 
used to toughen morale for war may have 
to be thrown into reverse to soften the sol- 
diers’ attitudes for civilian life. 


have 


In the present work, lectures, discussions, 
newspapers, films, radio and newsmaps 
are used to show the men what they are 
fighting for and why the job they are doing 
is important, urgent, vital. 

This has meant the creation by the In- 
formation and Education Division of a 
news service which funnels information to 
2,000 Army newspapers in addition to Stars 
and Stripes, with 1,000,000 daily circula- 
tion, and Yank, which publishes simul- 
taneously in 14 separate places overseas 
and has a paid circulation of 1,560,000. It 
means a radio system with over 100 Army 
transmitting stations and 300 other out- 
lets of one kind or another. The top enter- 
tainers of the nation give their services. 
And the entertainment js intermixed with 
news, educational and orientation material. 

And, also highly regarded as a morale 
factor, the division has created and oper- 
ates the Armed Forces Institute with the 
largest student body on earth. It has up- 
ward of 400,000 students, nine branches 


in different parts of the world, and offers 
several hundred correspondence courses, 
ranging from elementary subjects to upper- 
level college studies. Colleges and high 
schools will give postwar credit for these. 

The research staff provides the Army 
with a continuing check of the manner in 
which its personnel and morale policies 
are working. At home and in all of the 
major overseas areas, highly trained and 
specialized officers study troop attitudes 
and troop anxieties. 

Studies on combat fear helped officers 
to deal with that problem. Studies on fur- 
lough and absence without leave aided in 
revision of regulations. Similar studies 
gave the men a hand in shaping the 
policies that will govern their postwar 
demobilization. 

Thus far, 150 separate surveys have been 
made, involving 300,000 men. The range 
of these studies have been: factors involvy- 
ing the morale of infantrymen who have 
been in combat; how men feel about their 
food, laundry, clothing; what they hope to 
do after the war, and whether they expect 
their wives to work in the postwar world. 

A great deal of the present work is 
aimed at the reorientation job that must 
be done when fighting ceases. Officers must 
be able to tell their men why they can’t 
lay down their arms and go right home. 





—U.S. Army 
Gl SCHOLAR: Foreign language instruc- 
tion is only one of hundreds of courses 
offered to servicemen: It has its uses. 
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Burroughs 
Leads ee. i development 


Calculator Features 
FIRST 
Offered by Burroughs 
Electric operation, with its smooth, sure, 
uniform key-action. 


Duplex‘accumulating mechanism, with two 
sets of dials, for individual calculations and 
foreetitiioliloiMonme|celureMolm@al Tm Collol in 
Simplified subtraction, providing the fastest 
method of complementary subtraction on any 
Uccharelaitiohi-vommael(allColiiste MEurelaalit n 


Direct subtraction, permits touch method of 
subtraction on duplex models. 

Fraction keys, for easy handling of frac- 
tions, with automatic conversion into whole 
numbers. 

Full cent key, which converts the decimal 
part of a cent to the nearest-full cent. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


of calculating 
machines 


To make calculating easier ... simpler .. . faster, 
Burroughs has led for thirty-three years in the 
development of new machines and new features. 
Nearly every major development in key-actuated 
calculating machines during this period has 
come from Burroughs. 


As a result, the Burroughs line of calculators 

is most complete, making possible the selection 
of machines with the figure capacity and special 
features best fitted for each job’s needs. 


Burroughs’ constant aim is the simplification of 
calculating work and elimination of unproductive 
operations. This involves a continuous study 

of calculating problems, job requirements and 
operating techniques, carried forward in close 
cooperation with businessmen and operators. 


Only the leader can work in this way; only 
in this way can leadership be maintained. 
In the future—just as in the past— 
Burroughs will lead. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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REDUCING RISKS OF FARMER 


Action by Congress for Federal Insurance Against Crop Failure 


Plan for covering losses 
of up to 75 per cent 
on principal products 


The Government is making a new move 


to reduce the risks of farming. At present, 
Government guarantees guard the farmer 


against the hazard of price collapse. And 
now a revived and expanded program for 
federal crop insurance will try to cut down 
the farmer’s second main hazard, which is 
the danger of crop failure, due most fre- 
quently to bad weather. 

This is to be the Government’s second 
venture into the field of crop insurance. 
The first began hopefully in 1939 under 
direction of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. Insurance was offered to growers of 
wheat and cotton. 
> Fate of first program. That venture 
ran into many troubles. Farmers in the 
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LOSER 


Insurance against nature’s tantrums... 


areas of dependable weather refused to 
share risks of those in the regions of fre- 
quent droughts, and stayed out of the 
program. Only one wheat farmer in three 
and one cotton farmer in ten among those 
eligible participated. Inability to spread 
the expense widely among farmers in- 
creased the costs falling on farmers com- 
ing in. But farmers and their spokes- 
men successfully resisted proportionate in- 
creases in premiums. About one third of 
all farmers insured claimed indemnities, 
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which amounted to 150 per cent of the 
premiums for wheat and 166 per cent for 
cotton. Finally, on balance, total payments 
to farmers for losses in five years amounted 
to $44,000,000 more than total premiums. 
The first program ended in 19438, when 
Congress refused to vote more funds ex- 
cept those needed to close the operation. 

Now, however, Congress has been hear- 
ing from large numbers of farmers who 
benefited, or expect to benefit, from crop 
insurance and who want the program con- 
tinued. With the assent of both major 
parties, Congress is changing its mind. 
Legislation calling for a new and expanded 
program is in the final stages of enactment. 

The new program is meant to be 
permanent. This time the law requires that 
reserves be built up against potential 
losses. The program will be extended at 
once to include flax. Other crops may get 
into the permanent program after three 
years of trial for any crop in 20 represen- 
tative counties. The list of crops for these 
trial operations includes corn, tobacco, 
rice, peanuts, soybeans, sugar beets, citrus 
fruits and tame hay. Final decision to ex- 
tend insurance permanently to any of these 
or other crops is reserved for Congress. 
Here is the way the new program works 
for a wheat farmer in the Great Plains: 

On the farmer’s side. The farmer will 
apply to his county farm committee. Fifty 
farms in his county, or at least one-third 
of the farms in that county, must sign 
up to make the county eligible. The farm- 
er, as a rule, will buy coverage for three 
years. He will pay for his insurance in 
wheat or its money equivalent. 

His insurance will cover 75 per cent of 
average yield. His yield may rise to 20 
bushels an acre in a good year, fall to 5 or 
6 bushels or even to nothing in a bad year, 
and average about 12 bushels from year 
to year. The farmer’s insurance of 75 per 
cent of this 12 bushels would cover 9 
bushels to the acre. 

The farmer would pay the government, 
as a premium, perhaps 114 bushels an acre 
a year for that coverage. Other farmers 
in the county would have a similar rate. 
Payment probably would be by a note, 
given at planting time, to come due at 
harvest tije. This note would specify the 
number of bushels of wheat to be turned 
in by the farmer as his premium. In prac- 
tice, the cash equivalent of the wheat 
would be collected by the Government 


_out of the farmer’s benefit payment check., 


On the Government’s part. The Gov- 
ernment would not pay the farmer any- 


thing in years when the yield of this farm- 
er equaled or exceeded the 9 bushels rep- 
resented by his 75 per cent of insured cov- 
erage. But suppose the crop is hit hard by 
drought, freezing, flood, hail, grasshoppers, 
rust or smut. The Government then would 
pay the farmer the number of bushels by 
which his yield failed to equal the insured 
9 bushels to the acre. In event of a total 
failure, the payment would be 9 bushels 
for every acre covered by insurance. 

As to cotton, the plan would work the 
same way, with pounds substituted for 
bushels and with yield rates adjusted to 
local experience. 

As to flax, the Government has brushed 
aside the idea of a pay-as-you-go insur- 
ance system at the start. This is being 
done to relieve a serious shortage in lin- 
seed oil from flax. Insurance costs will be 
met from a fund of $20,000,000, which is 
being given to the War Food Administra- 
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WINNER 
. . . extended to majority of farmers? 


tor by Congress to stimulate flax produc- 
tion. 

In general, farmers have been slow in 
the past to use crop insurance, however 
offered. As to Government insurance, the 
big problem, as shown by experience with 
cotton and wheat, and now with flax, is to 
get a program that will pay its own way 
and still be attractive to large numbers 
of farmers. The new program is to be the 
most ambitious experiment of this kind 
yet undertaken anywhere. 
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In case you don’t recognize it, a googol is 
1 followed by a hundred zeros. That’s no 
small number, as you will realize if you con- 
sider that the raindrops falling on Chicago 
in a century amount to less than a googol. 
(So we’re told by Kasner and Newman in 
**“Mathematics and the Imagination.”’) 


When one is dealing with such figures, 
accuracy is not to be expected. What are 
a few million raindrops more or less? 


But the case is different when figures are 
used by Business and Industry. 


These must be accurate: Figures on profit 
and loss, sales and markets, production and 
inventory, payrolls and cost accounting. For 
Management’s decisions and policies will 











































not be sound unless they are based upon 
the objective interpretation of accurate. uv- 
to-the-minute facts and figures. 


This fact explains why Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods of handling vital 
figure work, play an essential part in the 
business world. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1726 North’ 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, [llinois, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


Comptometer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING -CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 





Were een Asked: 
HOW VETERANS CAN GET FARM LOANS 


Veterans of World War II who want to 
buy a farm now can know just what 
chance they have to get a Government- 
guaranteed loan for this purpose. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has just issued the 
rules that will govern farm loans for vet- 
erans under the GI Bill of Rights. Regula- 
tions previously had been issued on home 
loans. Yet to come are the rules to be 
followed in lending money to veterans to 
set them up in business. 

Rather tight restrictions are placed 
around the farm loans. For one thing, the 
Government wants to make sure that the 
former serviceman is not paying too high 
a price for his property. Also, there must 
be some assurance that a veteran knows 
something about farming and has a reason- 
able chance to make a success of it. 

Thus, the rules for farm loans are of 
interest not only to veterans, but to banks, 
building and loan agencies, insurance com- 
panies and other lenders who might have 
a’share in this new business. 


First, how does a veteran proceed to get 
a farm loan? 


Just as in the case of a home loan, the 
veteran goes directly to the bank, lending 
agency or individual from whom he ex- 
pects to make the loan. The Veterans’ 
Administration does not make the loan 
itself, but only guarantees it after con- 
sultation with the Department of Agri- 
culture. And the lender works out the de- 
tails with the borrower and decides wheth- 
er the loan should be made. 


A new procedure has been established by 
the Veterans’ Administration for farm 
loans. This is to be used where a veteran is 
not familiar with farming conditions or 
available land in the community where he 
wants to settle. Then, the veteran goes to 
a veterans’ advisory committee which op- 
erates in conjunction with the county 
agent’s office. This committee is composed 
of successful farmers and businessmen of 
the region. They will help veterans to find 
farms that can be bought at prices likely 
to result in profitable operation. And they 
will be on the lookout to avoid invest- 
ments that are unwise. 


After the veteran has made preliminary 


arrangements with a lending agency, this 
agency will send his application to a vet- 
erans’ loan-certifying committee that op- 
erates in conjunction with the Farm Se- 
curity Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. Here there will be another 
scrutiny of the veteran’s proposition. This 
committee will look closely into such mat- 
ters as the background of the veteran, his 
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character and his actual experience or 
training as a farmer, local farming condi- 
tions and the value, condition and poten- 
tialities of the farm as shown by a study 
already made by an expert appraiser. 
There is little chance of a loan’s being ap- 
proved unless the veteran can show that 
he is likely to make a success of his farm- 
ing operations. 


Next, what is the procedure for a bank 
or other lending agency in making a 
farm loan to a veteran? 


The first thing for the lending agency to 
do is to find out whether the veteran is 
eligible for a loan. Together with the vet- 
eran, it should fill out Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Finance Form 1800. This is signed 
by both the prospective lender and the 
veteran and is sent to the nearest office 
of the Veterans’ Administration. This form 
gives full identification of the veteran. in- 
cluding his military record, and shows 
whether the property involved is real or 
personal, or both, where it is located. etc. 
In its reply, the Administration will supply 
the lender with the name and address of an 
appraiser to inspect the property. 


The veteran and lending’ agency also 
must fill out and send to the Veterans’ 
Administration Finance Form 1822, This 
is the formal application for a farm-loan 
‘guarantee. The forms now are being 
printed by the Veterans’ Administration 
and are expected to be ready for use in 
about two weeks. Loans cannot be made 
until the forms are distributed. 


The bank or other lending agency must 
get from the borrower a mortgage on all 
guaranteed loans unless the amount in- 
volved is $500 or less. On these smaller 
loans, the loan can be guaranteed on 
evidence that the veteran is of good 
character and has a reasonable ability to 
repay the loan. 


For what purposes can farm loans be 
used, in addition to buying land? 


Farm loans also may be used to buy 
buildings, livestock, supplies, equipment, 
machinery and implements. They may be 
used to improve, repair or alter present 
buildings and implements. They also may 
be used to pay off delinquent taxes, as- 
sessments or indebtedness if the place is 
to be used as a home. 


What restrictions are there on the price 
that can be paid for a farm? 

The regulations provide that the purchase 

price to be paid by a veteran for a farm 


must not exceed the reasonable normal 
value as determined by a proper appraiser. 
Local representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture are advised to make sure 
that the price of property is not above 
such value. This might impose a sharp 
limitation on guarantees for farm loans 
at this time when the prices of farm lands 
are considerably inflated in a number of 
localities. 


How large a loan will the Government 
guarantee? 


The Government will guarantee 50 per 
cent of a loan up to a maximum guarantee 
of $2,000. Thus, a veteran might get a loan 
of $4,000, with the Government standing 
behind one half of it. Of course, he might 
be able to arrange for a loan of more than 
$4,000, but the Government would guar- 
antee only 50 per cent of the first $4,000. 
The Veterans’ Administration also have 
authority to guarantee 100 per cent of a 
second loan needed by a veteran to cover 
the remainder of the purchase price of the 
property. But the total amount of guar- 
antee cannot exceed $2,000. And_ the 
amount of the guarantee cannot exceed 
20 per cent of the total purchase price of 
the property in question. 


The rate of interest on loans guaranteed 
fully or-in part cannot exceed 4 per cent. 
The rate of interest on a secondary loan 
can exceed the interest rate on the prin- 
cipal loan by 1 per cent, but neither rate 
can be above 4 per cent. The Government 
pays the full interest for the first year on 
the part it guarantees. 


Finally, who is eligible for a Govern- 
ment-guaranteed farm loan? 


Any man or woman who served in World 
War II is eligible if: He received a dis- 
charge other than dishonorable and served 
90 days after Sept. 15, 1940, or served a 
shorter period and was discharged because 
of a service-connected disability. A veter- 
an has until two years after his discharge 
or two years after the end of the war, 
whichever is later, to apply for a loan. 
New applications will be received up until 
five years after the war ends. 


If both a man and his wife are veterans of 
World War II, together they might be 
able to get an $8,000 loan, with the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing one half of it. Simi- 
larly, two or more veterans might go in 
together to buy a farm under Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans. But, in such cases. 
each would be responsible for his own 
share of the loan. 
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UNIFYING OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Executive’s Move to Centralize Operations in State Department 


Controversial matters 
jamming calendars in 
closing days of Congress 


President Roosevelt is planning further 
broad-gauge changes in the conduct’ of 
\merica’s foreign policy. State Depart- 
ment shifts in personnel were the first 
step. Secretary Stettinius’s declaration 
that the liberated countries of Europe 
should be allowed to choose their own gov- 
ernments put the world on notice that the 
United States does not intend to sit by 
idly while its allies remake the political 
map of Europe to suit their own purposes. 

The changes that lie ahead are aimed at 
unifying America’s foreign policies. Where, 
in the past, the nation’s political, trade, 
agricultural and labor policies often have 
veered off in different directions once they 
passed beyond the shore lines, the effort 
in the future will be to tie these policies to- 
gether and have American agents abroad 
work as a single team. 

This means that the power of the State 
Department is to be greatly enlarged. 
Powers now exercised by the Commerce 
and Agriculture departments and by in- 
dependent agencies are to be transferred 
to the State Department. In some <ases, 
this will mean transfer of the agencies 
involved. The changes are designed to en- 
able the State Department to speak with 
a voice of real power when it deals with 
other nations. Some of these changes will 
show up in the plans for the new budget 
which goes to the Capitol early in January. 

The State Department changes would 
give Mr. Stettinius six new helpers. Two 
of his assistants, W. L. Clayton and Nelson 
Rockefeller, have a background of big bus- 
iness. His Under Secretary, Joseph C. 
Grew, has many years of diplomatic serv- 
ice behind him. Another new Assistant 
Secretary is Archibald MacLeish, the poet 
and Librarian of Congress. James C. Dunn 
is a career diplomat whose specialty is Eu- 
ropean affairs. Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes 
is an experienced diplomat who knows 
urope’s present problems. , 

Refusal by the Senate to give immedi- 
ate approval to the four proposed assist- 
ints grew out of a combination of oppos- 
ing forces. One Senator objected to Mr. 
Rockefeller, partly becattse of his name 
and big-business background. Others want- 
ed to learn Mr. Clayton’s views on inter- 
national cartels. Mr. Clayton is a world 
cotton trader. He says he is opposed to 
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cartels and all other forms of international 
agreements to restrict production, set up 
quotas, fix prices or limit distribution. 
Still other Senators were opposed to Mr. 
MacLeish. They regard him as the voice 
of the New Deal. 

The combination of New Dealers and 
anti-New Dealers, Roosevelt adherents 
and anti-Roosevelt Senators came together 
to block the group confirmation of the ap- 
pointments. Few doubt that all of the 
appointees will be approved after a Senate 
committee gets an outline of their views. 

Mr. MacLeish will perform for the State 
Department a task which the nation has 
left undone in the past. The Office of War 


Social Security pay-roll tax at 1 per cent 
each on workers and employers. The vote 
overrode Administration recommendations 
The Senate, by 47 to 19, showed itself 
to be in the same mood. 

A veto is predicted for the legislation. 
Without the measure, the pay-roll taxes on 
employer and employe alike would rise 
automatically to 2 per cent on January 1. 
The cost of the benefits promised to work- 
ers under the Social Security Act is far in 
excess of the contributions now being lev- 
ied through taxes. Advocates of the auto- 
matic increase argue that, unless it goes 
into effect, the benefits will have to be re- 
duced or the Federal Government will 

have to pay the benefits out 
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of general tax revenues. 
The 78th Congress hopes 
to finish its work by December 
16, but it still has much to do 
before then. The Senate has to 
pass upon the nominations of 
Robert A. Hurley and Lieut. 
Col. Edward H. Heller to be 
members of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Board. Two 
measures carrying a total of 
$1,500,000,000 for rivers and 
1arbors and flood-control work, 
a bill to revive the crop-in- 
surance program, and a meas- 
ure to provide $1,673,000,000 
for postwar highway construc- 
tion, all these are at various 
stages of enactment. The Sec- 
ond War Powers Act, which 











—Berryman in Washington Star 
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Information, outside this Hemisphere, and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Office of 'nter-American 
Affairs have been performing it during the 
war. The new activity will be one of ex- 
plaining American policies, intentions and 
procedures to other nations. 

The background of the other assistants 
is a key to their future activities. Mr. 
Clayton, an expert in world trade, will 
work in this field. Mr. Rockefeller, for the 
time being, will keep up his work in inter- 
American affairs. 

The congressional flurry over Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointments was only a slight 
indication ef the big battle between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Congress that is in the mak- 
ing before the present Congress dies. By 
a vote of 262 to 72, or about 3% to 1, the 
House put through a measure to hold the 





carries rationing authority, al- 
ready has been crowded 
through. Any measure that 
fails to get action before Con- 
gress adjourns must be reintroduced and 
cover the whole route in the new Congress. 

Less controversial than most of these 
measures is the final appropriation meas- 
ure that this Congress—which has ap- 
proved the spending of more money than 
any other in the history of the nation— 
will have to handle. Compared to the 
many billions that other measures have 
carried, this one is small. It contains only 
$415,300,000 for miscellaneous odds and 
ends, some of it for war. 

The new budget that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
experts are setting up now is likely to fall 
somewhat short of the $100,000,000,000- 
a-year spending rate that was approved by 
this Congress for the fiscal years 1944 and 
1945. That budget will throw some light 
on the President’s future world trade plans. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 





BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


(At the Biennial Meeting of The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America at Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 28, 1944.) 


Almost all of us can accept the premise of Dum- 
barton Oaks that, in a world of imperfect individuals, 
some force-in-being of the nature of a police force is 
important for security. However, it is also clear that if 
such a police force is to be effective, it must be under a 
commanding executive who can surely and quickly 
bring it into action. If the use of force becomes highly 
problematic and contingent on the outcome of debate 
and negotiation, actuated by conflicting considerations 
of expediency, then it ceases to be an effective instru- 
ment—either for good or evil. 

That, I think, is what we have under the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. The national force quotas can be 
brought into action only by the vote of a council of 
representatives of 11 nations and, while the matter is 
not yet explicit, we can assume that the majority of 6 
must always include the représentatives of China, 
France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America. Further, these representatives are 
not bound to any principle of action or rule of conduct. 
Their vote is wholly discretionary and will be dictated 
primarily by national considerations. I do not know 
what authority may be given the U.S. member. But it 
can be taken as sure that he will not vote to use force 
unless he thinks that the President and Congress will 
approve. Certainly, the Soviet member will not act 
without the approval of Mr. Stalin. Indeed, experience 
to date indicates that Soviet representatives at inter- 
national conferences are extremely reluctant to take in- 
dependent responsibility. We can be sure that the Brit- 
ish member will not act without the approval of the 
British Cabinet who, under their parliamentary system, 
will have to be sure of Parliament’s support and who 
will also probably want to consult the other members 
of the British Commonwealth. 

Such an arrangement falls very short of providing 
that unified executive command of force needed to 
make it an effective instrument. Proof of that is found 
in the fact that it is not relied upon to deal with either 
Germany or Japan. That weakness is not a deficiency 
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of draftsmanship. It is a deficiency inherent in the | POW 
present state of the world. There are only two ways to lishi 
assure that force can be used effectively. One is the whic 
way of despotism. That puts force under an executive Oth 
head who is free to use the force at his own discretion, | ™U" 
That way provides uneasy security to those who are and | 
willing to buy it at the price of freedom. The other way form 
is the way of free men. Through custom—‘“‘common by s1 
law”—or through a legislative body they create a] 3% th 
system of law adequate to regulate human behavior, | ™U*' 
Then they delegate to an executive the power and | 2 S™ 
duty to enforce those laws. The executive has no dis- while 
cretion, but is bound to use force he controls without Tt 
fear or favor, and against great and small. Those sub- | 70’ 
ject to law know in advance what conduct will attract | °" P 
a penalty and what conduct will assure protection. | 
That way was not, however, available to the authors peat 

of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. There is yet no it pre 
world acceptance, and therefore no effective definition, Ou 
of proper and improper national conduct. It would not | '"8! 
be enough to define and prohibit national misconduct | ™ th 
of the flagrant type. For that would, by inference, anne 
legitimatize evasions. To illustrate, the modern tech- behin 
nique is to extend one’s national domain by internal aie 
penetrations. We used that method to get control of law-t 
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corporate in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals a defini- aaa 
tion of “aggression.” It seemed that any definition _ 
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future international controversy, unless perhaps of the gether 
small “justiciable” class, would have to be dealt with grout 
as a matter of discretion. — 
It is difficult to quarrel with that conclusion, but it m 20 1 
involves attaching to force so many strings that it would 
cannot be an effective instrument of order. Thus, each ills 
of the nations so far participating in the plans for 

world organization has accepted the right of the Se} =~ 
curity Council to invoke force, but on the assumption} | *The 
that, through its representative, it will have a string on “The Si 
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power will be reinforced by national military estab- 
lishments which will far surpass any “peace quotas” 
which will be made available to the world organization. 
Other prospective member states will also seek im- 
munity from possible arbitrary action by the Council 
and they may get it. If they do not get it directly, in the 
form of a veto power in the Council, they may get it 
by side understandings with some major power acting 
as their “protector.” Also, even as now planned there 
must be at least one concurring vote in the Council by 
a small state and five others will cast a vote which, 
while not controlling, will be morally very potent. 

The cumulative result of all of this will largely im- 
mobilize the “force quotas.” Possibly their potentiality, 
on paper, will deter some minor disturbances. How- 
ever, their use presupposes a political unanimity of the 
great powers which has rarely occurred and which, if 
it prevails, will itself assure peace. 

Our Commission* was aware of the difficulty of ar- 
ranging for the responsible and effective use of force 
in the absence of adequate and world-accepted defini- 
tions of right and wrong conduct. We remembered that 
behind the policeman stands the executive, behind the 
executive stands a law-making body—and behind the 
law-making body there exists the moral consensus of 
the community. That is what is basic. Laws are inef- 
fective unless they reflect that, and without laws there 
cannot be an executive—other than a despot—and 
without an executive there cannot be an effective ad- 
ministration of police power. 

The great obstacle to world order is the lack of any 
universal moral judgments about national conduct. We 
cannot expect that until national groups have worked to- 
gether in peace. Men harmonize and clarify their views 
about good and bad conduct when they are associated in 
common tasks. Victory in war is such a task, but there 
is so far no counterpart in peace. It is that which we 
would supply and it is that which our Six Pillars* make 
primary. We want world organization to bring the na- 
tions together to work for stable economic and mone- 
tary conditions; to keep the treaty structure of the 


*The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
instituted by The Federal Council of Churches in 1941. Program of 
“The Six Pillars of Peace’’ drafted by the Council after receiving the 
Commission’s report early in 1943.) 


Head of Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
analyzes deficiencies inherent in reliance on force alone to 
preserve peace—Moral law basic need of world cooperation. 


world abreast of changing underlying conditions; to 
make autonomy the genuine goal of colonial adminis- 
tration and to assure to individuals everywhere spirit- 
ual and intellectual liberty. Out of working together 
on such great tasks there can come a common judg- 
ment of what is decent national conduct, and a general 
agreement that, in matters of common concern, the 
general welfare should take precedence. That will, on 
the one hand, greatly reduce the occasions for the use 
of force, on the other hand it will make it possible to 
arrange so that force can be quickly and decisively 
used, when it needs to be used at all. 

We can feel encouraged. The Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals contain great possibilities. The Economic and 
Social Council and related agencies can do much to de- 
velop fellowship among the nations. There still exists a 
possibility of broadening such functions so that they 
even more fully conform to our Six Pillars of Peace 
program. The Security Council can be a forum where 
controversial matters are discussed, where public opin- 
ion may focus its pressures and where conflicting 
theories about national conduct may become recon- 
ciled. The World Court can be used to extend the reign 
of law. All of this can gradually engender the moral 
basis needed for a complete constitutional order. 

The important thing is that we be realistic about 
the Proposals and see their practical potentialities and 
work to develop them. In the present state of the 
world, the force proposals, as I say, are little more than 
scenery. We need not concentrate upon them all our 
concern. They alone cannot breathe life—either good 
life or bad life—into the world organization. Once we 
realize that, we can disengage ourselves from much 
of the current controversy about force and devote our- 
selves to developing those phases of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals which can really give vitality to world 
organization. 

To achieve world-wide fellowship, to promote judg- 
ments which reflect the moral law, are tasks for which 
the Christian churches are peculiarly qualified. Only 
the discharge of those tasks can bring to world organi- 
zation the elements of solid reality. We can carry on 
with confidence, knowing that in this matter also the 
Christian approach is the realistic approach. 
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The United States is dividing its fighting strength al- 
most evenly between the Pacific and Atlantic theaters of 
war. Figures released by Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commander of the Army Service Forces, reveal that the 
war in the Pacific is by no means a secondary effort; that, 
on the contrary, when naval forces are added to the 
Army, the combat strength against Japan is about as 
powerful as the U.S. forces now engaged against Ger- 
many. 

General Somervell’s official report states that, in the 
vear ended last June 30, the Army dispaiched to Pacific 
bases 30 per cent of the troops transported and that 40 
per cent of Army supplies also went there. The Pictogram 
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shows what that division of Army strength means in 
terms of men and weapons. 

The Army effort. During the vear, the Army sent 1,820,- 
000 men to Europe and 780,000 soldiers to the Pacific. 
Accompanying them went 24,000,000 tons of cargo to 
Europe and 16,000,000 tons to the Pacific. To this force 
must be added the troops and supplies sent abroad in 
1942 and 1943, as well as those sent since June. Alto- 
gether, the Army reports that nearly 5,000,000 troops now 
are overseas. If the same division of strength prevails, 
that means that the Army may have assigned 3,500,000 
men to Europe and 1,500,000 men to the Pacific, from 
Alaska to Australia. 
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The Navy effort. The division of Navy strength is the 
opposite of the Army. Possibly four-fifths of the Navy's 
combat forces in men and ships are assigned to the Pacific 
theater. Almost all of the battleships and large aircraft 
carriers are in action against Japan, with their comple- 
ments of planes, submarines, destroyers and cruisers. 

In terms of combat power, the U.S. force against Japan 
would appear to be the equal of the force in Europe. To 
the Army’s force of 1,500,000 men probably in the Pa- 
cific, the Navy very likely has almost the same number 
assigned to the same theater. That would bring the total 
number of men on duty against Japan close to the num- 
ber being used in Europe. 
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Total costs. Indications are that the Japanese war final- 
ly will require more effort on the part of the U.S. than 
the German war. At present, this country is dividing its 
strength almost equally between the two theaters, but, in 
the European theater, British and Russian forces are add- 
ing importantly to the total force against Germany. The 
Pacific war now is largely a singlehanded U.S. effort. 

The outlook is that Japan will continue to fight for a 
year or more after Germany’s defeat. This prospect indi- 
cates that the Pacific war, measured in terms of the U.S. 
effort, will outweigh the effort used against Germany. It 
also explains why cutbacks after the German war prom- 
ise to be less than some reports have indicated. 
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You own the world’s 
finest transportation system 


The successful performance of 
American railroads, speeding men, 
equipment and supplies for a 
Nation at war, proves that you 
have in this country the world’s 
finest transportation system. 


You, the American public, own 
these railroads. You may not be 
one of the hundreds of thousands 
of railroad stockholders, but if 
you have money in the bank or 
insurance, the railroads are partly 
yours. For most banks and 
insurance companies are 
heavy investors in the solid 
securities railroads offer. 
And part of the funds you 
place in their hands is 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


safely reinvested in the world’s 
finest transportation system. 


But, you have more than a finan- 
cial interest in the railroads. Most 
of your household articles, the 
materials of which your home is 
built, much of your food, come to 
you by rail. If you work in a fac- 
tory or office, the chances are that 
your products are distributed all 
over the country by rail, so they 
can be sold to pay your salary. 

Your interest in the rail- 
roads is in every way a 
great one. And the Erie and 
other American Railroads 
will continue to justify your 
confidence in them. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY! 








Pro and Con 
of Matiomal Issues 


U.S.-British Split 
On Intervention: 
Editors’ Comment 


In the U. S.-British conflict on the ques- 
tion of intervention in governmental af- 
fairs of Italy and liberated nations, most 
commenting editors welcome the declara- 
tion by Secretary of State Stettinius that 
peoples of those countries shall work out 
their problems without outside influence. 
But they emphasize’the urgency of better 
co-ordination of policy by the Allies. 

“The real lesson of the whole episode 
is the old one—that the great allies 
... must have a far better and more ef- 
fective machinery of agreement,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.). 
This paper calls it “fantastic for the 
British to veto Count Sforza as Foreign 
Minister; . equally fantastic that the 
British should now. be left to struggle 
singlehanded with Communist revolution 
in Greece.” 

The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News 
(Ind.), seeing a threat of Communism in 
current civil strife in liberated countries, 
welcomes Allied support of conservative 
forces. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
finds it “urgent that President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin meet, at the earliest possible date, 
to deal with this tide of civil strife.” 

The New York Post (Ind.) interprets 
the Secretary’s statement as withdrawing 
American support from British policy in 
Italy, Greece and Belgium, and expresses 
the hope that henceforth “Allied policy 
will reflect consultation as well as a demo- 
cratic line.” 

But the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.) interprets British action in 
Greece as “a protection of the right of the 
people to choose for themselves” and _be- 
lieves “the State Department note ... 
plainly shows” that this country concurs. 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
believes: “American influence in support of 
democratic and popular movements can 
help to hold a balance in the British- 
American-Russian triangle . . . However, 
in most cases it should be exerted through 
prior and private consultation—at least 
until the war is won.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
observes that, “until Italy is fully liberated 
and free elections become possible, Mr. 
Stettinius’s statement that ‘the composi- 
tion of the Italian Government is purely 
an Italian affair’ has an aura of unreality.” 
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16 years aco thie first De Soto cars rolled off the line. De Soto 
grew up in a tough decade, with a tough creed: “Make a better 


car or get out of business.” Engineers gave De Soto a long list of 


brilliant “firsts,” among them floating power, fluid drive, super- 
finished parts, safety-steel bodies. And De Sotos sold fast. When 
war came, we had a bigger job. Bomber sections, airplane wings, 
guns. Other war materials pour out of De Soto factories. Mean- 
while, we’re glad we built De Sotos to endure—and thousands 
(who know that 7 out of-10 are still running) will be glad to 
decide on De Soto. 


DE SOTO DIVISION « CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tune in Major Bowes, every Thursday, 9:00 to 9:30 p.m., E.W.T. 
BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN BEFORE 
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OU can get Cyclone Fence today, if you 
fence, gates, window guards or wire mesh 
barriers, write us at once about your re- 


estimate. 
under ‘no obligation. And even if you are 





Tops in Protection 
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not eligible for fence and other plant pro- 
tection products, it will pay to plan now 
for your postwar needs. Ask for our free 
32-page book on fence. It is full of pictures 
and information that will help you select 
the proper type of fence and other safe- 
guards. This useful book is free. Write, or 
mail the coupon below. 


and have the 
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y send recom- 
You'll be 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steer & wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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CLONE FENCE, 





Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E124 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence: | 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. | 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this | 
coupon today. | 
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_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S 
Should the Social Security pay-roll 
tax be continued frozen at 1 per cent 
each on employers and employes, or 
allowed automatically to increase to 
2 per cent each? 

Whether the Social Security pay- 
roll tax should be frozen again on Jan. 
1, 1945, or allowed to double under 
the existing. law is a question that has 
evoked wide discussion. To present a 
cross section of public opinion, The 
United States News asked economists, 
labor leaders and tax experts for their 
views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


M. Albert Linton 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 


answers: 

The pay-roll taxes should be held at the 
present level until the subject can be 
thoroughly studied and recommendations 
made to Congress. 

My position, however, does not rest 
upon the unsound argument that invest- 
ment of old-age trust funds in Govern- 
ment bonds is not a proper procedure. 
It rests: Upon the danger of having bene- 
fits raised to levels the country later could 
not support or of having funds diverted 
in times of economic crisis to other uses; 
upon the deflationary effects of excess pay- 
roll taxes in the postwar period; upon the 
fact that the increased pay-roll tax bur- 
den would be hard .on small business 
and white-collar workers; upon the fact 
that doubling the pay-roll taxes on busi- 
ness would increase living costs for every- 
one. 


Martin H. Miller 


Washington, D.C.; National Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 

answers: 


The Social Security pay-roll tax should 
not be frozen. It should not have been 
frozen before, nor should such action be 
taken until it can be definitely determined 
that the fund and accumulating taxes will 
be sufficient to meet the Social Security 
obligations. 

Congress should heed the warning of the 
chairman of the Board concerning the 
danger to the fund if continued freez- 
ing is made effective. A Congress which 
enacted pay-as-you-go income tax legisla- 
tion should, in fairness, want to follow that 
example in the social security program. It 
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AD NEWS-COMING UP! 


Bad news for our 
enemies — and coming up out 
of the sea like an avenging demon! 

The versatile and deadly “Water Buffalo”* 
fights while it swims...fights while it surmounts 
underwater obstacles...fights while it lands...and 
then fights its way over the barricades to end the fight! 
Like much of our fighting materiel, it is New Departure 
Ball Bearing equipped...84 ball bearings...in 84 
vital parts...and, amazingly, they operate efficiently, 

even while submerged in sea water! 

They bear the loads, locate shafts, reduce friction 
and cut maintenance—just as they do wherever 
wheels turn in industry. 

Come V-Day, the American way of life will util- 
ize ball bearing advantages even more — with 


New Departure continuing its leadership. 








*Amphibious tank designed by the Food 
Machinery Corporation in 
cooperation with our Navy 


nothing rolls like a ball 


~NEW DEPARTURE. 


NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS * BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bldg., Trinity 2-4700 ¢ CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 « LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 7161 
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Precision optical instru- 
ments made today for the Armed 


Forces by Argus . . . foretell the 





Good Pictures of Tomorrow that 





we all are looking forward to. 
MODEL E ARGOFLEX 
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Cameras and Optical Instruments 
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AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 








ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


is better to have sufficient taxes now 
than subsidies later to care for the deficits. 


Maxwell S. Stewart 


New York City; Author of “Social Security”; 
Associate Editor, The Nation, 


answers: 

While I sympathize completely with the 
Social Security Board’s desire to place our 
social security system on a sound basis so 
as to facilitate wider coverage and expan- 
sion of benefits, I do not believe that it is 
wise or desirable to build up additional 
reserves against future contingencies. 

Similarly, while additional taxation is 
desirable to absorb excess buying power, 
the Social Security levy falls exclusively 
on the lowest income group. 

So, for the time being, the tax should 
be frozen. Later, when benefits are in- 
creased as provided in the pending Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, the tax should 
be adjusted upward. 


Ivan Wright 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Professor of Economics, 
Brooklyn College; Member Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy, 


answers: 

The Social Security pay-roll tax should 
be frozen until the whole tax program, in- 
cluding Social Security taxes, is revised. 

As I understand it, Social Security tax 
collections now are far in excess of current 
needs. The pretended reserve is large. But 
the money has been spent, and this reserve 
is only or largely in the form of Govern- 
ment “I.0.U.’s” to be paid from future tax 
collections. This is not sound practice and 
should be revised. 


Rose Schneiderman 


New York, N. Y.; President, National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

To freeze at this time the Social Secur- 
ity pay-roll tax at 1 per cent would be, 
I believe, a serious mistake. The great 
reserve fund that we have has been built 
up during a war period of high employ- 
ment. Hence, the real test of the ade- 
quacy of the fund cannot be made until 
war production shuts down and the pe- 
riod of reconversion sets in. 

The fund permitting, our first duty then 
is to expand coverage. Moreover, this ex- 
pansion is imperative if a high level of 
purchasing power is to be maintained after 
the war. 

The automatic increase to 2 per cent 
can be met with greater ease today by 
both employer and employe, while the re- 
sultant increased fund is essential to the 
development now of a social security pro- 
gram that will be a contributing and de- 
pendable factor in the postwar plans for 
a better world. 
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These fittings don’t look deadly, do they? But be- 
cause they are indispensable to virtually every unit 
of the nation’s mobile fighting machines—whether 
on land, sea, or in the air—they are as effective 
equipment as exists in the war! 


Throughout the war, the four plants of The 
Weatherhead Company have produced these vital 





Look Ahead with 





seotnernen 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts Sor the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration aud other key industries. 

Plants: Cleveland. Coiumbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. ‘ihomas, Ontario 





WAR AND PEACE 


parts at the rate of more than a million a day—and 
will be prepared to devote their entire facilities 
to peacetime production in many fields when the 
Day of Victory comes. 

FREE: Write on company letterhead 
for “Seeds Of Industry’ —a history of 


The Weatherhead Company, its many 
facilities and diversified products. 
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PLANS TO EASE MAN-POWER CRISIS 


Attendance Bonuses, National Service as Ideas to Halt Job Turnover 


Conflict of proposals 
with wage-stabilization 
goal of War Labor Board 


This country now finds itself in the 
midst of another man-power crisis. This 
crisis centers around the need for 300,000 
men to produce guns, ammunition, trucks, 
tires, Superfortresses and other supplies 
now badly needed on both war fronts. 

The current crisis is producing a num- 
ber of suggestions for keeping war workers 
on their jobs. Among these are: 

Attendance bonuses. It is being pro- 
posed that war workers be rewarded by 
bonuses of cash or perhaps added seniority 
if they refuse to desert war plants for 
more permanent peacetime jobs. This plan 
conflicts with wage-stabilization rules and 
is conceded little chance of adoption. 

Tighter man-power regulations. An- 
other idea is that turnover in war plants 
can be reduced if the War Manpower Com- 
mission is given some authority to enforce 
its rules. It is proposed that these rules 
be translated into laws, so that workers 
and employers may be punished for vio- 
lating employment ceiling regulations and 
certificate-of-availability | requirements. 
There is little chance that Congress wilt 
write these rules into law. 

National service legislation. The 
idea that workers as well as soldiers should 
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be drafted in wartime again is being re- 
vived. Nothing will come of it so long as 
the man-power shortage is a matter of only 
a few hundred thousand workers. The new 
Congress that will take office in January 
is no more likely to approve this kind of 
law than the present Congress. 

The net result is that the Government 
will continue to rely upon appeals to pa- 
triotism and upon unenforceable voluntary 
controls. An attempt will be made _ to 
shame workers into staying on their jobs. 
With its limited authority, the War Man- 
power Commission will strive to: 

Force labor out of less essential jobs 
by reducing employment quotas of 
nonessential businesses; reduce the 
“black market” in jobs by asking em- 
ployers to discharge workers who have 
been hired without certificates of 
availability; induce employers and of- 
ficials of the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice to grant releases in critical labor 
areas only when reasons for changing 
jobs are deemed sufficient. 

Turnover may be reduced somewhat by 
these measures and also by the Govern- 
ment’s decision to go easy on granting 
permission to reconvert industries from 
war work to peace work. However, em- 
ployers can expect little real relief from 
turnover problems as long as workers feel 
the end of the war in Europe is near. 

Latest turnover figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show what is happening. 
The “quit rate” among war workers 
dropped slightly in October, to 48 per 
1,000 from 56 per 1,000 in August and 
September. However, workers were leav- 
ing war plants at a faster rate than they 
were being hired. In October, the total 
separation rate was 6.4 per 100 workers 
as against a new hiring rate of 6 per 100. 

Postwar rewards? The attendance 
bonus plan now being talked about is still 
in the preliminary stage of development. 
Nothing specific has been advanced, but 
in general the idea is that a worker who 
shows up regularly six days a week should 
be given credit either in money or senior- 
ity. It is suggested that cash bonuses for 
regular attendance might be paid after 
the war. 

In the absence of national legislation 
covering the subject, employers would be 
expected to work out their own bonus 
plans on a plant-by-plant basis. Julius 
A. Krug, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. 


Somervell, head of the Army Service 
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GENERAL SOMERVELL 
... handed the nation a problem 


Forces, are among the leading advocates 
in Washington of such a plan. 

Chief stumbling block to a_ proposal 
of this type is that it conflicts with the 
War Labor Board’s interpretation of the 
wage-stabilization law. WLB, in the past, 
has refused to approve attendance bonus 
schemes designed to correct man-power 
shortages. It has approved incentive-pay 
plans that call for additional pay for ad- 
ditional production. 

It is argued by some that an attend- 
ance bonus plan payable after the war 
would be, in effect, a severance-pay plan. 
The severance-pay idea is one that cur- 
rently is popular with unions, but one 
that has not gained wide acceptance 
among employers. 


NAM and the AFL. Mutual dislike of 
the CIO appears to be bringing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the National 
Association of Manufacturers more closely 
together. This fact stood out at the NAM’s 
annual meeting in New York. 

Here is the evidence: The CIO had no 
representation at the NAM _ meeting, 
whereas AFL President William Green was 
given a prominent place on the program. 
Last year, CIO President Philip Murray 
shared a spot on the program with Mr. 
Green. Perhaps more significant is the fact 
that AFL and NAM leaders had conferred 
before the meeting on labor relations, laws 
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The World’s Largest 
Candy Boxes: 












making, fine vegetable oils must be 
guarded against contamination. Gen- 
eral American terminals, in which 
such oils are stored, provide the nec- 
essary safeguards, 


1 Long before they are used in candy 


In spotlessly clean modern factories, 
General American processequipment 
gives precise control in candy manu- 
facture. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


eee ae. 


Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


Bulk liquid storage terminals g 


p's 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 
———— 
' a —_ fo 
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Aerocoach motor coaches 






£ ls 
Process equipmert of all kinds 








Precooling service for fruits and vegetables } 





Then the oils are shipped .in General 
American tank cars, again thor- 
oughly protected. The cars have 
specialized features, designed and 
engineered by General American in 
cooperation with the food industry. 





When the candy arrives, either over- 

4 seas or in your home, it is flavor- 
fresh, because it has been transported 
in General American refrigerator 
cars. 





One of a series of advertisements designed 
to show General American’s contribution to 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 
of American industry during war and peace. 




























A SUGGESTION FOR 
WARTIME TRAVELERS! 
by A. N. Kemp 


President, American Airlines, Inc. 


The ‘Route of the Flagships”’ 


“Two armies are winning the war for us—the one in 
uniform and the one in mufti. The latter is represented by 
the thousands constantly on the move here at home 
attuning the nation’s resources to greater and ever more 
efficient war production. Our hotelmen have to a man 
recognized the importance of accommodating both ser- 
vice men and production men at all times. You can help 
by making your hotel reservations legibly and well in 
advance. When your plans change notify the hotel hold- 
ing your reservation so a service man or production man 
can have your room. It’s not only patriotic, it’s the decent 


thing to do!” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER | 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 

















and possible labor legislation. As a result, 
an effort may be made to bring the two 
organizations together into a common 
front on a program of labor legislation. 

AFL and NAM seem to be finding com. 
mon ground on these points: 

Government in management. In Mr. 
Green’s words, the AFL is standing “shoul- 
der to shoulder” with NAM against any 
arrangements that would bring Govern. 
ment more completely into the manage. 
ment of industry. 

War controls. The AFL, like many 
manufacturers, wants to terminate Goy- 
ernment controls over industry and labor 
as soon as the war ends. Specifically, this 
means, among others, the War Labor 
Board, the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Labor-management committees. 
AFL agrees with the NAM that, if labor. 
management committees are to continue 
to function after the war, they should 
limit their duties to advice, suggestions 
and similar forms of co-operation. This 
labor organization is opposed to prying into 
the actual management of industry and to 
sharing management’s responsibilities. 

Labor in politics. NAM leaders ap- 
prove Mr. Green’s stand for advancing 
labor’s interests through bargaining and 
co-operation rather than through what 
they term “political compulsion.” This seg- 
ment of management is critical of CIO's 
political activity. 

Labor legislation. Discussion regard- 
ing labor legislation brought a proposal 
from H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., and 
past president of NAM, that labor and 
business form a committee to develop a 
program for submission to Congress. Mr 
Green was not prepared to say whether 
the AFL would join such a plan. He sees 
possible danger in too much legislation. 

The AFL is not likely to go along, how- 
ever, on the only concrete proposals for 
labor legislation that came out of the NAM 
meeting. Some of the proposals are: 

Strikes against Gover..ment or to 
coerce Government agencies should be 
outlawed; strikes and slowdowns to 
restrict use of improved production 
methods should be prohibited; where 
legal machinery for preventing strikes 
is not utilized, benefits of the law 
should be denied to guilty parties; 
strikes in violation of agreements 
would also carry with them denial of 
the benefits of the law; workers should 
be protected in their right to work, 
should be free from reprisals and in- 
timidations. 

Labor-management teamwork. 
NAM’s new president, Ira Mosher, be- 
lieves that workers and management must 
find a co-operative basis for enlarging pro- 
duction that will assure more and better 
goods, more consumption and more jobs. 

There is a widely held view among these 
industrialists that, unless labor and man- 
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That’s right! And, in the words of the operator — “The Fluid 
Coupling saves money. Saves lost time. Speeds up work . . . As if 
by magic, when the bucket stalls, the Fluid Drive absorbs the shock. 
There is no engine stalling or cable breaking from sudden stress.” 
Investigate American Blower Fluid Drive now for smooth trans- 
mission of power and stepless variable speed control. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATIGN, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Samitanry corroration 















Cutaway view. Amer- 
ican Blower Fluid 
Drives provide smooth 
transmission of power 
and stepless variable 
speed control. 














“But Madam...This is our 
Tokyo Spectal! is 





“Just think...the motor we couldn’t get for our hair dryer 


may be helping bomb Tokyo this very minute!”’ 

You're right, Cecille, but it’s not exactly the same kind of 
motor. The amazing strides made in designing small motors 
for fighting aircraft have revolutionized the performance 
standards of these vital power units. And, the war-accelerated 
developments in motor engineering forecast great improve- 
ments in all types of peace-time motor driven devices. Soon 
after Victory there will be appliances and machines for home, 
office, factory and farm which will do more things easier and 


faster ... because they will be powered by Dumore! 


A FIGHTING DUMORE! 

This little motor barely six inches long and weighing 
less than three pounds feeds bullets to machine guns 
in the tail and top turrets of big planes. It is typical 


of over thirty Dumore Aeromotors —all specially 


engineered for our military aircraft. 





Manufacturers ! 


The Dumore engineers who : 
developed the famous flying 
Dumore motors will gladly aid 


you in “motor-planning” your 
new products and in taking full 
advantage of the exceptional 
features which are found only 
in Dumore motors. Write for FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
full details today! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT MM44, RACINE, WISCONSIN 








agement unite in a collectivist postwar 
world, our economy will suffer severely, 
Labor's strength. Underlying :anage. 
ment’s attitude toward labor is a_ belief 
that unions will continue to be strong after 
the war. There is a feeling that union mem. 
bership losses will not be as heavy as after 
the last war, largely because of prevailing 
maintenance-of-membership agreements. 


A new Secretary of Labor? A fresh 
crop of rumors is going around that Miss 
Frances Perkins is to be replaced as See- 
retary of Labor. As usual, these rumors 
appear to be without foundation. 

Miss Perkins is known to have tried to 
resign on more than one occasion, but each 
time has been persuaded by President 
Roosevelt to remain. Unless she is more in- 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY PERKINS 


sistent than in the past that she be per- 
mitted to leave, there is no more reason 
now than before for Mr. Roosevelt to de- 
sire a change. This is why: 

The Labor Department’s part in war- 
time labor relations is overshadowed by 
the War Labor Board; hence there is little 
pressure for a change in this Cabinet post 
Most of the heat from labor and industry 
is on WLB. Labor unions recently have 
attacked the Department’s cost of living 
index, but otherwise they have found little 
else about the Department to criticize. 

With the situation as tranquil as it is, 
and the Labor Department now playing 
second fiddle to other labor agencies, in- 
siders believe that President Roosevelt 
will not disturb the status quo. Because 
the labor movement still is divided into 
warring camps, the President “would find 
it no easy job to name a Labor Secretary 
who would satisfy all groups. 
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ROLE OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
IN EXPANDING POSTWAR TRADE 


Pfans are shaping up to make the Ex- 
port-Import Bank a key agency in the 
White House program to expand U.S. 
trade after the war. This Bank will play 
an important part in the attempt to push 
exports to between $5.000,000,000 and 
$10,000,000,000 a year if Congress ap- 
proves these proposals: 

Expand lending authority of the 
Bank from the present $700,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 or more. 

Remove the ban on Export-Import 
loans to nations that have defaulted on 


—Harris & Ewing 
WARREN LEE PIERSON 
Exports ... the big push coming 


their old World War debts to the United 
States. 

Repeal the Johnson Act, which bars 
private loans to nations defaulting on war- 
debts. 

This program would provide the Gov- 
ernment with tools to make foreign loans 
on a vast seale. A large sum would be 
available for direct outlays, advances could 
be made to Europe and the British Empire 
as well as Latin America and Asia, and 
private bankers could join in the enter- 
prise 

In effect, the Export-Import Bank would 
have the same relation to foreign trade 
and overseas development as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. now has to do- 
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mestic business. It would be an agency 
under exclusive U.S. control to direct this 
country’s foreign investment policy. The 
Bank also would add to the credit re- 
sources to be provided by an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment if that institution is set up. 

The proposal to expand the Export-lm- 
port Bank is focusing attention on the past 
operations ofthis agency. Under Warren 
Lee Pierson as president, this Bank has 
operated for 10 years. It was organized in 
1934 primarily to finance exports of U.S. 
goods, and after 1940 was directed to 
finance the development of the Hemi- 
sphere. Since the war it has financed im- 
ports of strategic materials and made 
loans to expand the production of those 
materials. 

The record. Altogether, the Bank re- 
ports a good financial record. During its 
life. commitments of $1,195,227,754.97 
have been made. Cash actually disbursed 
amounts to $477.836.912.19. Loans of 
$252.018,901.80 have been repaid. Out- 
standing loans total $225,818,010.39 and 
outstanding commitments aggregate $364,- 
232,704.34. 

Profits of $37,329,324.32 
made from these transactions. 

Behind these figures is a story of wide- 
spread operations that gives a clue to 
future plans for the Bank. Loans have 
been made to 30 countries in Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia and Africa. This money 
has been advanced to promote trade, to 
build industries 


have been 


stabilize exchanges, to 
and to develop resources. 

Industrial loans include $19,000,000 to 
build a steel mill in Brazil, the largest in 
the Hemisphere outside the U.S. The 
Bank also has financed refrigeration plants 
in Cuba, power plants in Uruguay and 
Chile, a railroad in Portugal. 

Development loans have gone into the 
Inter-American Highway and feeder roads 
in Central and South America, into fiber- 
growing projects and metal mining. 

The Burma Road was extended and im- 
proved through a $116,000,000 loan to 
China. 

Export loans have been made to sell 
U.S. cotton abroad to finance the purchase 
of railroad and construction equipment in 
Mexico, Brazil and other countsies. 

Stabilization loans provided funds to 
various central banks so that they could 
support the dollar values of their coun- 
tries’ currencies. 


Commercial loans have enabled U.S. 
exporters to purchase on credit from 
45 
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Boca Raton is a completely self- 


conditions for a tropical Winter 
holiday... with championship golf 
“courses, tennis courts, swimming 
pools, a cabana-studded ocean 


beach, fishing and yacht dockage 


to write for information regarding 


tates and reservations. 


Between Palm Beach and Miami 
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GORDON 8B. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER 
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U.S. manufacturers, have enabled foreign 
buyers to pay in dollars for the goods 
they receive. During the war, the Bank 
has provided prompt payment to U.S. 
exporters by underwriting the bills that 
foreign buyers would owe for shipments. 

These activities thus embrace all types 
of investment and commercial banking 
practices. They have been conducted with- 
out loss—even the $116,000,000 loan to 
China has been reduced to $54,000,000 
through payments in tung oil and other 
products. And they have been supervised 
by a staff of only 65 persons. 

How the Bank operates. Mr. Pierson 
has been able to operate his bank with 
such a small staff through close co-opera- 
tion with private banks. Credit reports, 
trade figures and other financial data of 
commercial institutions have been used, 
and in recent years Export-Import Bank 
resources have been used largely to under- 
write loans made by commercial banks. 

A small exporter, for example, may need 
a short-term loan to finance a shipment of 
goods to Brazil, and his credit standing 
may be insufficient to obtain a private 
loan. Instead of borrowing directly from 
the Export-Import Bank, the Government 
agency would guarantee a credit advance 
from the exporter’s own bank. 

In other instances, the Export-Import 
Bank has guaranteed credits advanced by 
U.S. manufacturers and shippers to for- 
eign buyers of American products. Fre- 
quently the agency stands behind a long- 
term loan advanced on its recommendation 
by an investment banking house. In joint 
operations, the agency and the bank share 
the profits in the same proportion that 
they share the risk. 

This tie-in with the country’s private 
banking structure explains in part the sup- 
port the Administration now is getting 
from bankers for proposals to expand the 
Export-Import Bank. The agency’s policy 
is to support, rather than compete with, 
private banks in making foreign loans. 
In addition, the Government Bank’s pol- 
icy of making only sound loans, with a 
good business chance of paying off, is 
pleasing to the banking fraternity. 

The Bank’s future. In the years ahead, 
Administration plans contemplate substan- 
tially the same operations for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, except that they will 
be on a larger scale. The basic policy of 
the Bank is to provide easy credits for ex- 
ports while, at the same time, making sure 
that buying countries will have sufficient 
dollar exchange to pay for them. 

In the future, however, the Bank is 
likely to be expected to take greater risks 
and to advance funds for longer terms. 
Loans to date allow an average of six to 
seven years before repayment, at interest 
averaging 4 per cent. Requests for postwar 
development loans may run up to 20 or 30 
years in many instances, and the Admin- 
istration is disposed at present to approve 
such long-term financing abroad. 
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The high cost of living 





Look at the cost of living — up 
25.4% since 1939.* Or would 
ou rather not? 
Then look at the cost of elec- 
tricity — down 3.2% during the 
ame period!* Feel better? 


f 


Of course, the reduction is a 
nation-wide average, and partly 


lue to increased usage, which 


earns lower rates. But it contin- 


ues a long-time trend. 


*Poth figures from U. S. Bureou of Labor Statistics 











The low price of electricity 


In fact, the average American 
family gets about twice as much 
electricity for its money today 
as it did 15 years ago! 

(So why isn’t your bill cut in 
half? 


electric servants now. Kilowatt- 


Because you have more 


hours are much cheaper — but 
youre using a lot more of ’em!) 
Will you pardon us a moment 


while we point with pride to our 


wartime record? Production up 
— price down —no rationing — no 


shortages. 


Thanks to far-sighted business 
management, every war plant 
making weapons had plenty of 
electric power. And so will every 
peacetime factory making jobs! 


@® Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR,” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 
NOW every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, 
CBS Network. 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


% Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT'S CHEAP AND [ISN'T RATIONED! 





Destination . . TOKYO 





A Part of Ingalls Fleet, Consisting of Attack Transports, Aircraft Carriers, Troopships, 
Submarine and Seaplane Tenders and Other Military Ships 


Tremendous armadas are needed to move men, equipment and 
supplies halfway ‘round the world to the Jap-held strongholds 
of the Pacific. Our fleets are up to the task, because so many 
shipyards like Ingalls’\—yards with a backlog of experience in 
producing fine ships before Pearl Harbor — stepped up vital 
production overnight to meet the demands of war. 

Working against time on the greatest production program in 
history, these progressive, long-established industries made an 
outstanding wartime record. The same “know-how” and 
ingenuity which made this accomplishment possible will be 
turned in full force to the job of reconversion to peacetime 
industry which lies ahead. As one of many American insti- 
tutions concentrating on all-out war production, Ingalls is proud 
that its shipyards and fabrication plants can help carry the load. 


Our Purpose Is to Build Now and Always 
the Finest Ships the World Has Ever Seen 








THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, THE INGALLS SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION, The Steel Con- 
struction Company, Birmingham Tank 
Company. Offices at BIRMINGHAM, 


New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, New : e 
Orleans. Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., 
and Decatur, Ala. Fabricating plants at 


Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 
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Stronger Policy 
On U.S. Problems 
In Hemisphere 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, as Assistant See- 
retary of State in charge of Latin-Amer- 
ican affairs, will bring a sharp change of 
viewpoint to the treatment of this coun- 
try’s relations: with the nations of the 
south. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s views as co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the office he is 
relinquishing to become Assistant ‘Secre- 
tary of State, have not been in line with 
those who have been directing U.S. policy 
toward that part of the world. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has favored a much more positive 
attitude by this country on both political 
and economic issues. He now is to have his 
chance to put these views into effect. 

Argentine impasse. With regard to 
Argentina, Mr. Rockefeller has favored 
either a settlement of issues as a means 
of achieving Hemisphere solidarity, or ac- 
tion by this country that would precipi- 
tate a showdown and a decision. He has 


opposed the drifting policy of continued, 


social and economic relations, but  sev- 
ered political relations. These now have 
caused an impasse that looks as if. it 
eventually might lead to war in South 
America. Mr. Rockefeller is expected to 
press for consideration of the Argentine 
problem by the proposed conference of 
American Foreign Ministers. 

If the charges that Argentina has worked 
with the Axis are proved during such 
a conference, Mr. Rockefeller would pro- 
pose all-out sanctions. 

The same outlook applies to Bolivia, 
whose present Government is showing 
signs of becoming as intolerant of personal 
liberties as the Argentine military have 
proved themselves to be. Bolivia is much 
more vulnerable to sanctions than Argen- 
tina because Bolivia depends on tin ex- 
ports for its income, has no industries of 
its own, and must import foodstuffs to 
feed its 3,500,000 people. 

In the economic field, Mr. Rocke- 
feller favors an aggressive policy of in- 
vestment and development. Departing 
from past practices, U. S. economic ex- 
pansion in the Hemisphere would be on 
a co-operative basis with local capital 
and personnel. This would assure a better 
integration of new industries into the 
economies of the several countries. It 
also would tend to limit discrimination 
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L POWER FOR PO 
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International crawler 


These rugged tractor 
tory on some of the toughest assi 
“bulldozers” they've speat- 


the war. As battling 
headed the action on every fighting front, paving 
the way for out fighting forces- War has proved 
they have what it takes to shove America’s peace- 
time highways through with speed at lowest cost. 
Harvester also builds the powef units that put 
the push behind all kinds of graders, shovels, 
mixers and other road-building machines. With 
this equipment on the job you'll soon ride new 
roads in a peaceful and prosperous U. S. A. 
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*(CLOSEST TO THE MOST) 


LE PLUS PROCHE 
AUX MEILLEURS MARCHES* 


France, whose $2.000,000,000 reconstruction needs are secured by 
$2,500,000,000 assets, is nearer to Boston, by sea or air, than other first- 
class American ports. 


The largest projected commercial planes will be handled at Logan Inter- 
national Airport; the largest ships, by Boston’s docks. Direct air routes 
South and West are now operating; rail services are excellent. 


Within 500 miles of Massachusetts are 72% of America’s savings, 50% 
of income taxes, 54% of salaries and wages, 380 of population. 


Write for book giving full facts why, to be in step with the future, your 
logical plant lnantunass is in Minsistteionie. Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, State House, Boston. 
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against foreign businesses such as special 
taxes, or restrictions against land-holding. 

This pattern, because of the war, has 
developed only in Mexico. There, with 
the fullest co-operation of U.S. and Mexi- 
can capital and_ technicians, Mexico's 
transportation system has been improved 
and new industries have been set up to 
supply local wants with goods no longer 
available from abroad. 

In Chile, the need that is being met in 
Mexico is far more extreme. Nitrates and 
copper form 85 per cent of Chile’s exports, 
With the end of the war, demand will 
drop sharply. Mr. Rockefeller’s idea is 
not to purchase such materials merely to 
support Chile’s economy. His plan is to 
develop our tariff structure so that coun- 
tries producing more cheaply than 1-e, as 
in the case of Chile’s copper, will find a 
ready market here. 

At the same time, Mr. Rockefeller would 
provide Chile with capital to develop new 
industries, new facilities to lessen reliance 
on copper and nitrates. Already, special 
missions have been sent to study the ex- 
pansion of fisheries, timber cutting, chemi- 
cal production, new hydroelectric plants. 
The tempo of development would be 
speeded up by Mr. Rockefeller to provide 
an expanding economy rather than a grad- 
ual realignment of output. 

In Brazil, the potential development 
ruus into billions of dollars. Construction 
of hydroelectric power is regarded by Bra- 
zilians as the basis of their future economic 
expansion. This country is fitted eminently 
to provide the planning, the personnel and 
equipment, and capital for such projects. 

In Colombia, Venezuela, Peru and other 
countries, similar opportunities exist on a 
smaller scale. Mr. Rockefeller sees these 
needs as a challenge to American business. 
He admits there are problems, that past 
mistakes must not be repeated, that re- 
strictions on trade and on capital invest- 
ment must be removed. 

How Latin America will spend its $4, 
000,000,000 of new assets in gold and for- 
eign exchange is one question. After this is 
spent, who will lend money and on what 
terms? Will private capital risk funds at 
low interest? Will the U.S. provide in- 
terest-free capital as a means of assuring 
large export markets for American _busi- 
ness? Will American exporters tailor their 
products to the market and grant credit 
terms as liberal as those given by Euro- 
pean competitors? 

Mr. Rockefeller’s approach to these 
problems is aggressive. He wants more 
Latin-American students to come here. He 
wants more intergovernmental planning on 
trade and industrial expansion as a means 
of getting businessmen together on mu- 
tually profitable terms. In short, Mr. Rock- 
efeller’s aim is an open approach to politi- 
cal and economic problems facing the 
Hemisphere, and to take positive action 
to solve these problems. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE DELAY IN RECONVERSION: 
OUTLOOK FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


Unexpected Call for More Munitions as Result of Heavy Fighting 


Sudden curtailment of ‘spot 
authorization” program for 
production of nonwar items 


The whole program for shifting Ameri- 
can industry to peacetime production has 
been brought to a halt by the Seigfried 
Line. So long as the German defenses hold, 
this program is to remain at a virtual 
standstill. How long that will be, not even 
the nation’s military leaders can say ex- 
actly. At worst, it is a matter of months. 

Meanwhile, the unexpectedly heavy 
fighting is eating up vast stores of battle 
equipment. Unforeseen needs for items of 
several kinds have arisen. Munitions that, 
it had been thought, would remain in re- 
serve for use against Japan, after Ger- 
many is knocked out, have been going into 
the present battle. 

In this dilemma, Army, Navy and war 
production officials can find but one an- 
swer. That answer is an immediate in- 
crease in production here at home. Quick 


reconversion plans, formulated — when 
American armies were racing through 


France, have been shelved. In the months 
ahead, it is to be war production as usual. 

Thus, the battle of the Siegfried Line 
is having profound consequences for man- 
ufacturers and businessmen, and for civil- 
ian consumers who expected that autos, re- 
frigerators and other scarce items soon 
might be back on the market. The future 
of reconversion is bound up in these conse- 
quences. Hence, it is well to examine them. 

Gradual reconversion. For the next 
three months, it will be very difficult for 
any manufacturer to obtain permission to 
make civilian products. This will be 
especially true in areas of labor shortage. 
In other regions, any indication of a 
tight or tightening labor supply is to be 
controlling. Thus, the War Production 
Board’s “spot authorization plan” has 
been virtually revoked for a large section 
of industry. It had been expected to pro- 
vide a gradual reconversion where ma- 
terials, facilities and labor could be found 
without disturbing war production. 

Plants previously given “spot authoriza- 
tion” permits apparently are permitted to 
carry them out, unless the materials in- 
volved grow scarce. 
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Little business has lost some of its ad- 
vantages. Small plants previously were 
given blanket exemptions from many pro- 
duction controls. But Army. Navy and 
WPB now have agreed that, in tight labor 
areas, such exemptions now must end. 

New automobiles had been expected 
on the market by next spring or early 





Now, it is to be next autumn 


summer. 
or later. depending on when Germany 
capitulates. 

Construction. A recent trend toward 


easing construction restrictions generally 
has been stopped. 

New war contracts. A spurt in letting 
new war contracts is indicated by the ac- 


—Dcdge 





USED TANK 
««. reconversion also found a Siegfried Line 
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THE HUMBLE HUSBAND. His wife com- 
plains his pipe smells like a rubber 
factory on fire, so he steals each puff 
in secrecy. If he’d start smoking 
Briggs, he’d not only discover a wife- 





saving aroma, but rare flavor that 
tickles his taste! That’s because 
Briggs gets YEARS of aging in oaken 
casks—extra-aging for extra mildness 
and flavor. Try Briggs-— yourself! 
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celerated production schedules. The value 
of such contracts has been on the increase 
for several months, after reaching a low 
point last spring. 

Labor controls are to be enforced as 
rigidly as possible for the present. Labor 
shortages are a principal problem in the 
new production program. Many workers 
quit the war plants in recent months in a 
scramble for jobs that would continue into 
peacetime. Large numbers of these re- 
portedly are returning now to their old 
war jobs. 

So much for the situation in the months 
or weeks until Germany is beaten. New 
uncertainties as to the period following 
the victory in Europe have been raised re- 
cently by the Army and by WPB officials. 
Revised estimates in these quarters are 
that war production will be cut back less 
than 30 per cent, that the continuing 











—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 


THE WAR ISN‘T OVER YET 


Japanese war will require much greater 
production than previously estimated. 

Cutbacks. Actually, those in the know 
expect the cutbacks will run to 40 or 50 
per cent, as originally forecast. The new 
estimates are based upon the threatened 
depletion of reserve fighting equipment by 
the prolonged fighting in Europe. 

But American industry is turning at 
once to the job of setting the reserve situ- 
ation right. There are problems of labor 
supply, and, in some cases, of materials. 
However, industry has demonstrated its 
ability to handle such tasks. In the months 
just ahead, the expectation is that indus- 
try, swinging back into top production, 
can meet current needs with enough left 
over to build up the reserve supply. 

In other words, the prospect seems to 
be that, if Germany is beaten in some 
later month, the situation then will be 
approximately what it would have been if 
the victory had come, as originally ex- 
pected, by the end of this year. Any 
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Why The “Service” Industries spell Opportunity 
for Service Men 


Fighting men need service ... hot chow, laundry, 
haircuts, shoe repairs. To give it, many a man is 
fighting the war with a soup ladle, a pair of clip- 
pers or a shoemaker’s awl. 


Tomorrow these front line service men will ex- 
pect good jobs back home. And America’s “Serv- 
ice” Industries can provide them. Here’s why there 
will be opportunities to go into business and for 
jobs ranging from counterman to plumber, from 
filling station attendant to hotel chef: 

Before the war millions were employed as 

restaurant workers, elevator operators, radio 

repairmen, bus drivers and in countless other 
service roles. 

After the war, fighting men—as well as those 

who have gone without on the home front — 

: will again want the “service with a smile” that 

. Re ; “a America is famous for. 
a . Wee ‘ ; oat Today, hundreds of businesses, large and small— 
ee from “beaneries” to laundries and cleaning plants 
AS Wa. —which have had to curtail their services to the 
. i public because of shortages in manpower and 
materials, are already planning to expand their 


“dishing ik out? activities and increase their staffs. 





BUY AND HOLD 6th WAR LOAN BONDS 





In pre-war days Nickel brought a welcome gleam 
to practically every service industry. 

Either by itself or in partnership with other 
metals it put lasting beauty in your favorite res- 
taurant, the flash in your barber’s scissors, spot- 
less efficiency in your hospital. 

These days Nickel is helping make home front 
service equipment sce us through—just as, in front 
line materiel, Nickel aids in fighting off the stress, 
shock and rust of war. 

Before long, this versatile metal will turn again 
to its peacetime purpose of improving the prod- 
ucts that serve men and provide jobs. Hand in 
hand with other metals Nickel will help men re- 
build a war-torn world, supply needed kitchens 
and cars, busses, trains and telephones. 

Meanwhile manufacturers with metal problems 
are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


Y Fieciont NICK EL cree? 
j International ompany, Inc. 
_ 7" wi New York 5, N. Y. 


World’s largest miners, smeliers and refners of Niclel and 
latinum metals... sole producers of MONEL... 
proaucers of other high-Nickelalloys 


is peace job... Tt hie 
- “ c - oe How Nickel will serve The Service Industries 
service with a smileys, 
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Until the last knock- 


the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


delivered to 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and I51 Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, ‘Inc., N.Y.C. 


Copyright 1944 Ronrico Corp. 
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HOW TO MOVE 


Pee Bee 





SAFELY- SURELY- ECONOMICALLY 


OR MORE than 50 years Sedgwick-designed- 
PF und -eninatactewed elevators and dumb 
waiters have been moving men, material and 
merchandise up and down safely, surely, 
economically—increasing operating efficiency 
— reducing installation time — simplifying 
service, repair, maintenance. 


Sedgwick elevators and dumb waiters are 
equipped with unique safety devices which 
keep the car under complete control at all 
times — even if the cables were to break. 
Precision engineered Sedgwick Electric 
Freight Elevators, for example, can lift loads 
weighing well over 100,000 Ibs. or loads of 
2500 lbs. or less with complete safety. 


If elevator and dumb waiter modernization, 
reconversion or newinstallation poses perplex- 
ing problems—+#ellus about them. Our engineers 
will be glad to rv 3 work out the solution and 
show you how Sedgwick elevators and dumb 
waiters reduce costs by increasing “man” 
handling and materials handling efficiency. 


Sedgurtok. MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS - HOISTS + DUMB WAITERS 








deficit in fighting equipment will have 
been made up. 

After Germany is beaten. This means 
that industry will be virtually turned 
loose, once war in Europe ends. Some 
300 or more production controls can be 
dropped. Even the Controlled Materials 
Plan, which has kept the prime ingredients 
of war  production—steel, copper and 
aluminum—channeled into munitions, is 
scheduled to be dropped. A compara- 
tively heavy essential production schedule 
will remain in force until Japan is beaten. 
But it is felt that a system of military 
priorities will provide it’ with materials 
much more simply than the CMP method. 
To this probably would be added a few 
restrictions safeguarding materials for rail- 
road and public utility repair and main- 
tenance work and other such long-needed 
projects. On the whole, however, it is felt 
there would be materials enough for all 
purposes. 

In any event, continued controls are 
planned for lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts, for some chemicals and some textiles 
that are acutely scarce. 

Production for the Pacific. Production 
of certain types of aircraft, naval vessels, 
electronic devices and several other items 
probably will be stepped up after the war 
with Germany ends. This can be done as 
man power and materials are released 
from programs that are due to decline— 
such as production of cargo ships, tanks, 
some artillery and a broad list of ground 
army equipment. 

Altogether, the United States has ap- 
propriated or committed approximately 
$391,567,000,000 for fighting the two wars. 
Up until now, about $235,000,000,000, or 
60 per cent of the total, has been spent. If 
the full program is carried through, $156,- 
000,000,000 remains to be expended. It 
may be, however, that not all this money 
will be used. 

At present expenditure rates, approxi- 
mately $114,000,000,000 will remain if the 
German war should continue for six 
months longer. Lieut. Gen: Brehon Somer- 
vell, chief of the Army Service Forces, es- 
timates that $71,000,000,000 would be 
thrown into one year of war against Japan 
alone. In other, equally authoritative 
quarters, this figure is considered some- 
what high. And, in addition, estimates are 
that it will take a shorter time to bring 
Japan to capitulation. 

At any rate, it appears that, by any 
normal standards, munitions making will 
continue in the big-business category so 
long as the Japanese war lasts—with re- 
conversion going along side by side with 
it during the final phases. 

To summarize, reconversion has only 
been postponed by the new developments 
along the Seigfried Line. For the present, 
that program has only been set back an 
indefinite and unpredictable number of 
months, caught in uncertainties of war. 
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“Makes you feel as though we ought to 


buy more War Bonds—doesn’t it?” 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Scene: One of the laboratories. in 
the Bethlehem Steel plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Time: Almost any 
minute during a 24-hour working 
day. Business in hand: Determining 
the elastic limit of a sample of steel. 
Tester: Mrs. Mildred Kacar, who 
is a housewife when she isn’t work- 
ing in the laboratory. 

It’s a big and important part of 
the steel business. this testing. 
Working with chemicals and ma- 
chines—operating controls, reading 
dials and studying columns of 
figures — heat treating, bending, 
etching, examining steel specimens. 
Important? The big Navy gun, 
which may be made from steel such 
as Mrs. Kacar is testing, just has to 
be right—beyond shadow of doubt. 


Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . 
Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Il. . . . Tulsa, Okla. 


. . . Corsicana, Tex. . . 
Yards... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass... . Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J.... 


In producing 13,000,000 tons of 
steel in a year, Bethlehem makes 
5,000,000 chemical tests, 5,500,000 
physical tests, and millions more of 
quality control tests. Every day, 
thousands of these tests are per- 
formed by women like Mrs. Kacar, 
who need no particular technical 
background to meet their responsi- 
bilities capably. At the other end 
of the scale, more complicated tests 
are performed by skilled techni- 
cians, steeped in such subjects as 
modulus, end-quench hardenabil- 
ity, and martensitic structure. 
Throughout Bethlehem labora- 
tories there’s a healthy show-me 
attitude. Eagle eyes, waiting to be 
convinced, watch the tests—spark 
.. . hot-acid-etch . . . magnetic- 


. Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa... . 
I 


South San Francise 


particle ... metallograph ... spec- 
trograph .. . radiograph... and 
many others. 

The result is that the Bethlehem 
product, be it a huge slab of heat- 
treated armor or a humble one- 
inch-round bar, can be counted on 
to do the job for which it is intended. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 


BETHLEHEN 
xk * STEEL xk * 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y... - 


4 eda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 
Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md....San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif, 
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Washington, D. C. 
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In appraising the present outcry over military shortages, remember..... 

First, the Army itself underestimated requirements, figured wrong on the 
need for ammunition, tanks, etc., and ordered cutbacks months ago. Demands of 
actual battle are far larger than anticipated; are forcing revised plans. 

Second, the military expected that Germany would be defeated in 1944; that 
there would not be simultaneous battle demands from major-scale fighting in two 
big wars at once. Industry now faces the task of supplying two wars at once. 

Third, in the past, war industry has been producing for inventory, has been 
turning out weapons much faster than they were used by the Army in combat. Now, 
combat is using up many war goods faster than they are being produced. The in- 
ventory built for January and February use is being eaten into today. 

Fourth, transportation, not production, accounts for ammunition shortage 
to date, accounts for stories of shell shortages in actual combat. 

There is no reflection upon industry in the present situation, no reason 
to blame the production record industry has turned in. Labor turnover problem is 
acute; is a major factor in preventing a quick speed-up in output. Yet, again 
it is the absence of Government machinery to require workers to stay on war 
jobs, not anything industry has done, that accounts for this situation. 





When German war does end..... It still iS a good prospect that military 
demand will drop between 40 and 50 per cent; that cutbacks will be drastic. 

Present official attitude is that cutbacks will be nearer 20 per cent; that 
there will be a drop from a rate of $90,000,000,000 to $71,000,000,000 a year. 
More probable is a drop to about $50,000,000,000 a year in the first year after 
German war ends. That still is a big volume of war business. 

At present, war is costing about $7,500,000,000 a month. Of that amount, 
$5,000,000,000 is going into equipment, $2,500,000,000 into pay, travel, etc. 

After German war, costs will probably drop rather rapidly to a level of 
$4,500,000,000 a month, with $2,500,000,000 for equipment of all kinds, and the 
remainder of $2,000,000,000 going into pay, subsistence, travel, etc. 

Point is, however, that the German war apparently is to run longer than 
expected; that the full $7,500,000,000 a month of war spending will continue into 
1945. This means delayed cuts, a higher 1945 level of activity than had appeared 
probable, a delay in timing of reconversion. 











As a result of the present stir over equipment shortages..... 

Spot authorization of civilian goods production will be slowed. 

Copper will move back into the list of scarce materials. 

Auto industry reconversion will face some further delay. 

New construction will be kept under a tight rein. 

There will be new pressure to try to induce workers to go back into war 
industry, to get out of work that is classed as nonessential. 

But: When the German war ends, the reconversion schedule, the ending of con- 
trols, the restart of civilian production will be as pianned before. 

It must be understood that at least a mild dose of salesmanship, maybe a 
little overemphasis, goes into the effort to convince the country that munitions 
output must be “speeded. The military cannot afford to take chances. 

| 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~--(Continued) 


We got these impressions from the NAM meeting in New York..... 

Reconversion to civilian production is to involve far less dislocation than 
many imagined. About 95 per cent of the manufacturers of the country can shift 
over within 8 weeks, 75 per cent can be in full operation in that time. 

Employers are anxious to return to collective bargaining, to be relieved of 
Government direction of labor relations through War Labor Board regulations. 

AFL is the popular labor organization in industry; is favored on ground 
that it is for direct collective bargaining, not dependence on political power. 

Use by labor of its political weapon, its power to influence Government to 
act in its favor, is.a matter of growing concern to employers. There is real 
concern over the potentialities of CIO's Political Action Committee. 

Foreign trade is a matter of growing interest among big manufacturers in 
particular. Smaller manufacturers often are interested, but not so well set to 
take advantage of opportunities, not schooled in this field of trade. China and 
South America are viewed as sizable markets for postwar. 

Industry is aware that it will have to provide reasonably full employment 














. after the war or face Government action; is hoping that Government will follow 
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policies that will leave industry with the incentives required for large-scale 
investment, for new venturing. Tax policy in particular is of concern. 


On the subject of Government wage policy, the situation is thiSsc«e«. 

An increase in straight-time hourly wage rates will be favored by White 
House when overtime ends, when end of German war brings return of shorter hours. 

But: Labor doubts Government ability to do more than express a pious wish for 
higher wages in this period. It questions whether a general rise in wage levels 
can be forced in a period when unemployment is returning, as it will be. 

There is a growing tendency of union leaders to accept fact that wage level 
may be at or near its peak, to shift labor demands to the "fringe" issues, to 
seek longer vacations with pay, premiums for night work, severance pay, pay for 
holidays, to make a political issue of demands for guaranteed annual wage. 

Prospect is that, if German war runs through first half, 1945, if labor is as 
tight next year as this, then there will be a real problem in trying to hold 
present wage levels. Those levels are creeping higher again. 

However, if German war ends early in 1945, it is doubtful whether labor can 
force a general new rise in hourly rates, even with White House backing. There 
then may be scattered increases, depending on labor's bargaining power. 











As the situation is working out in Congress..... 

Pay-roll tax: It is anybody's guess whether the "freeze" effort finally will 
succeed. There is slightly more chance that the rise will occur than there is 
that Congress finally can outmaneuver the White Hose. 

Rent control will not be extended to commercial buildings by U.S. action. 

Smaller War Plants Corp. now is given a $200,000,000 increase in its 
capital; is soon to be set to help small business buy surplus property. 

TVA's, Alaska development, public works plans, all are being cold=shouldered 
by this Congress and probably are not to be treated much better by the next. 

Renegotiation power probably will be extended to Jan. 1, 1946. 

Outlook is that the new Congress will not be much more co-operative with 
the White House than this Congress; that Mr. Roosevelt is to have trouble in 
getting approval for many ventures in foreign lending, in world co-operation, in 
currency stabilization, oil development policy, in other policies. 

















The President is giving conservatives key jobs in the State Department. 

New Dealers, labor ieaders are disturbed by this gesture; are getting set 
to make some demands of their own, to try to get back on the bandwagon. 

So: It is not unreasonable to expect Mr. Roosevelt to balance his State 
Department selections with some others that have a left-winz twist. 
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HAMILTON STEAM AND DIESEL ENGINES 




















CANNON * MACHINERY TO BUILD THEM ALL 
BUT KEEP THAT GUARD UP! 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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GET TO KNOW | 


INDUSTRIAL | 
MAINE 
| 


@ Yes, Maine is an industrial State, 
with a diversity of industries that is a 
revelation to those who think of Maine 
only as “Vacationland.” 








@ Maine is famed for the excellence 
of materials and manufactures that 
range from toothpicks to battlewagons. 
None produce better— 


BOOTS, SHOES AND SHIPS 

NEWSPRINT, PULP AND CELLULOSE 

PAPER BOARD AND FINE BOND 

WOOD TURNINGS, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD 


FRESH AND PROCESSED VEGETABLES, 
POTATOES AND SEAFOODS 


SPORTS CLOTHES, TACKLE AND CANOES 
COTTON AND WOOLEN CLOTHS 

BRICK, CLAY AND STONE 

METAL FABRICATIONS AND MACHINE TOOLS 
"FINISHED TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 





@ Industries large and small have lo- 
cated here because of the availability 
of raw materials or the nominal cost 
and abundant supply of power. 


@ Others because of the unequalled 
purity of our natural water which 
makes for economies and perfections 
in the processing of many finished goods. 


@ All value the manual craftsmanship 
of our workers, their native resource- 
fulnessand ingenuity, theirquickadapt- 
ability to new manufacturing skills. 


} 
@ In the new day, with the many new | 
products which industries are already | 
blueprinting, these factors will be basic 

to the determination of plant sites, or 
branches for specialized operations. 


@ This book describes in detail the | 
many advantages of locating your new | 
business home in the State of Maine. | 
We'll gladly send copies to all your | 
interested executives and offer the per- 
sonal help of our Industrial Service 
men to explore with you possible loca- 
tions here in Industrial Maine. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
ROOM N 


STATE HOUSE 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 















_ People_ 
of the Week 
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The State Department is to have new 
men in its key positions. These men were 
named to office to improve administration 
and make the Department a more effective 
instrument in the difficult days ahead. 
Serving under the new Secretary, Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., they are: 

Under Secretary Joseph C. Grew. 
Mr. Grew is one of the ablest and most 
respected of the Department’s career diplo- 
mats. At 64, he has 
devoted a lifetime to 
international affairs. 
Obviously, Mr. Stet- 
tinius felt a need for 
someone with Mr. 
Grew’s background to 
guide him through 
the mazes of foreign 
relations. Mr. Grew 
is well equipped for 
the task. He is ex- 
pected to act as the Secretary’s deputy in 
nearly all matters, keep in daily contact 
with foreign service officers the world 
around and exercise a more general and 
more intimate supervision than Mr. Stet- 
tinius will find time for. Mr. Grew was 
Ambassador to Japan at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, and, among other things, warned 
the Government of the possibility of just 
such an attack as the Japanese made. He 
was Under Secretary once before, during 
the Coolidge Administration. 

Assistant Secretary William  L. 
Clayton, selected to direct foreign eco- 
nomic matters, would bring to the post a 
long experience in international trade. A 
highly successful businessman, Mr. Clayton 
for years was one of the world’s most widely 
known cotton _ bro- 
kers. Dealing in cot- 
ton means dealing in 
markets around the 
globe. That made Mr. 
Clayton long ago an 
advocate of low tar- 
iffs and an opponent 
of other artificial trade 
barriers to world com- 
merce. Essentially 
conservative, he fell 
out with the New Deal early. His opposi- 
tion to the New Deal was such that, al- 
though a lifelong Democrat, he was in 1936 
a member of the anti-Roosevelt Liberty 
League. New Dealers consequently are sus- 
picious of Mr. Cleyton. 

Assistant Secretary Nelson A. 
Rockefeller has been chosen to takecharge 
of relations with other American republics. 
Mr. Rockefeller would bring to this assign- 
ment the experience of four years as Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. He is 
young, 36, and has no expert diplomatic 
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CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
York and Adams Streets, Brooklyn, New York 
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The English Horn isn’t English, and 





isn't a Horn... but its plaintive, moody voice is truly 















a musical experience if you listen 





Sibelius turns the voice of the English 
Horn into the lone, lorn “Swan of Tuonela.”’ 
Dyorak entrusts it with a haunting theme in 
“The New World.” And composers from 
Wagner to Franck, valuing its reedy, slightly 
nasal quality, have scored memorable pas- 
sages for this “horn” which is really a 
woodwind. 
| Soon, we hope, there will be a Scott 
to let you hear by record or radio each in- 
strument in its own tone and timbre. To 


your unbelieving ears will comeas ina living 


ti 


perform- 


voice in the 


reproduction. “ 





with a Scott! 





FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


E. H. SCOTT 







ance the most obscure 
orchestra, unmarred by 
Meanwhile, the fidel- 


ity and engineering precision of the Scott 
have sent it off to sea, to bring entertain- 
ment and longed-for news from home to 
sailors on the farthest reaches of the globe. 
For the Scott is safe—the first all-wave mari- 
time receiver to yield no telltale signal to 
enemy direction finders. 

To bring your Scott nearer, buy 


Bonds, Bonds and more Bonds! 





- 

E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, inc. 
Dept. 8W4, 4434 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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let on radio, ‘‘Achievement Through the Years. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


Athwart one of the world’s oldest 
trade routes stand the tall cities of 
the Union of South Africa. Staunch 
ally in war and steadfast friend in 
peace, South Africa has much in 
common with America...the open, 
friendly temper of the people, the 
broad expanse of the land, a ten- 
dency toward skyscrapers in the 
cities and the culture of infor- 
mality in society. 
Modern railways link the cities, 
producing areas and harbours, and 
the efficiency of the transit system 
has stood the test of war... sup- 
plying countless convoys, serving 
eets of transports, as well as facili- 
tating the repair of many a gallant 
ship that had suffered at the hands 
of the enemy. 


These transportation facilities, now 
adapted to war, are proven ad- 
juncts to peacetime trade afford- 
ing speedy, safe and economical 
carriage and careful handling of 
goods, in accordance with a tra- 
dition of service founded with the 
first white settlement of the Cape. 


Traditional, too, is the vast hospi- 
tality of the sunny salubrious land, 
with its modern hotels and clubs, 
its genial rest camps in the great 
game reserves, and magnificent 
drives through some of the world’s 
most inspiring scenery. The Cape 
is justly world-famous as a friendly 
place where the traveller lingers 
with pleasure, leaves with regret 
and revisits with delight. 

Write for free illustrated booklet, “South 
Africa on Service.” South African Govern- 
ment, Information Office, 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18,N.Y. P 









SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS aNnD HARBOURS 











experience. However, he does have an in- 
timate knowledge of the Latin-American 
countries. He speaks their languages. He 
has made many friends among their top 
officials. He has an easy personality, an 
even temperament and a fervor for im- 
nations to 


proving relations with the 
the south. One of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s jobs 
would be the gradual 
absorption of the Co- 
ordinator’s office into 
the State Depart- 
ment. He is a grand- 
son of the late John 
D. Rockefeller and 
also a grandson of the 
late Nelson Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, Re- 
publican leader of the United States Sen- 
ate during the Taft Administration. 

Assistant Secretary Archibald Mac- 
Leish has been selected for supervision of 
public and cultural relations. The exact 
scope of his duties has yet to be defined. 
As Librarian of Congress, Mr. MacLeish 
has proved himself an administrator of 
ability, but as head 
of the now-defunct 
Office of Facts and 
Figures, his activities 
aroused considerable 
criticism in and out 
of Congress. Critics 
felt that the war facts 
given to the public 
were too heavily 
coated with propa- 
ganda. Mr. MacLeish 
is regarded as one of the more advanced 
New Dealers, and, for that reason, con- 
servatives are looking upon his appoint- 
ment questioningly. In addition to these 
things, Mr. MacLeish is a poet of wide 
renown. 

Assistant Secretary Dean G. Ache- 
son takes charge of relations with Con- 
gress and also will have important duties at 
international confer- 
ences. Mr. Acheson 
relinquishes the post 
that Mr. Clayton is 
to assume. In that 
job he acquired con- 
siderable stature as 
an administrator and 
as a negotiator of re- 
ciprocal trade treaties 
and other interna- 
tional agreements. He 
will receive new assignments of this na- 
ture. Prevailing opinion in the Depart- 
ment is that it needs much closer relations 
with Congress. Contacts with the capital 
have been made closer recently, but much 
still remains to be accomplished. Mr. Ache- 
son will be the contact man. Mr. Acheson, 
a protege of Felix Frankfurter, came into 
the New Deal early as Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, but soon tendered his 
resignation in disagreement over monetary 
policy. 
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Financing 
TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACTS 


We have acquired con- 
siderable experience and 
“know-how” in termina- 
tion financing—and our 
officers will be pleased to 
discuss your requirements 


with you—or your bank. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















—This is why the KIRSTEN is a really 
satisfying pipe. There’s no bitter “back- 
bite” from this scientifically designed 
pipe! —Irritating tars, oils and mois- | 
ture are trapped in the big radiator, { 
leaving only the full flavor of tobacco. 


Kirsten Pipes Going Overseas 
Our current pipe production has 
been requisitioned for Army and 
Navy fighting men overseas, 
which means a delay before 
we can furnish Kirsten pipes 
to dealers in this country. 
We hope it will not be long 
before our pipes will be 
available to home folks. 
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“Unforeseen events... need 


PUZZLE 


PUTTING A NATION of 140 million 
people together again after a globe- 
shaking war requires an infinite 
number of delicate adjustments. On 
the part of individuals, there will be 
difficult problems of personal recon- 
version. Finding the right job. Re- 
establishing or rescaling family 
finances. Many sudden and disturb- 
ing shifts from the pattern of the past. 

If postwar history is any yardstick 


WITH 140 MILLION 


PROGRAM FOR “ > 
(- POSTWAR SECURITY ) 


against Employee Dishonesty 
wen Nil WS Olt cased 
—and it has proved an accurate gauge 


“ 


to date—these problems of the indi- 
vidual will become problems of busi- 
ness. There will be a sharp increase 
in losses from employee dishonesty. 

To meet this definite hazard to 
employers, The Maryland offers 
American business, both large and 


not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





PIECES 


small, a program for postwar security 
against employee dishonesty. 

Under it you may enjoy complete 
security against losses due to the dis- 
honesty of any of your employees. 
The Maryland plan—which brings 
you a great measure of certainty in 
uncertain times—merits your investi- 
gation. Ask any Maryland Agent or 
Broker for information. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, 


WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS. 
WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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NAVY LTA HANGAR. Complete construction work for 
this and 12 similar hangars (72° of Navy's entire 
LTA program) prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. 


The same techniques that have made 
prefabricated timber such a satisfact- 
ory building material for-giant Navy 
blimp docks have been applied equal- 
ly well to railway, marine and avia- 
> tion housing; to factories, bridges, 
warehouses, commercial, municipal 
buildings of various types and sizes. 

It is difficult to name an industry 
that cannot benefit from the economy, 
strength, construction speed, perma- 
nence of wood. 

This is particularly true when Tim- 

* ber Structures Engineering in Wood 
policy is harnessed to a given build- 
ing problem. 

Engineering in Wood is many things. 
Research. Design. Engineering. Pre- 
fabrication. Transportation. Erection. 
All are part of Timber Structures ser- 
vice to management, architects, en- 
gineers, contractors on buildings in 
which roof trusses and other heavy 

| timber items are an integral part. 

Our Engineering in Wood service is 
available to you. Whether construc- 
tion plans are immediate or postwar, 
‘our specialized knowledge is at your 
disposal. Inquiries are welcomed on 
the use of wood and allied structural 

~ material. Write for literature. 


MB 


STRUCTURES 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17,N.Y. 










“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


g. U.S. Pat. Oi 


Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Small Business 
Sir:—In Trend of Business (USN, Nov. 
10, 1944) , you state: “New WPB instruc- 
tions lay down dictum that a small busi- 
ness, headed by a veteran, is to be given 
the breaks in priority on materials when 
things are eased. Idea is to get those 
small businesses back into operation.” 
Many of us now in the services are, or 
were, the owners of small businesses, now 
either closed up entirely or curtailed in 
operation. If the services would adopt the 
policy of discharging those men—usually 
over age and not doing essential work— 
they could get their places of business in 
order and be instrumental in providing ad- 
ditional jobs for other returning veterans. 
Fort Ord, Calif. A SERVICEMAN 


% * 


Network of TVA‘s for U. S.? 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should regional TVA’s be set 
up throughout the U.S8.?” was received 
too late for the Dec. 8 issue. 

I generally favor the development of 
watersheds throughout the country along 
the lines of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. This does not mean that T would 
not want to look into the feasibility of 
developing each watershed in accordance 
with the conditions existing therein, but I 
do favor the general policy. 
Washington, D. C. 

ALBEN W. Barxkiey (Dem.) 
U.S. Senator from Kentucky 


Against Long Presidential Tenure 

Sir:—There are at least two unanswer- 
able reasons why the Presidency should 
be limited to either one term. of six or 
eight vears, or two terms of four years. 

One reason is that, if we elect a_poli- 
tician who decides to build a_ political 
machine through the use of public funds 
in catering to certain strong groups of 
voters, there is no possible way of keeping 
him from any number of re-elections. 

Another reason is that the President’s 
power to name the Supreme Court, and 
other judges, as well as the Attorney Gen- 
eral, gives him the privilege of interpret- 
ing any law passed by Congress. In 16 
years, Mr. Roosevelt will probably name 
all the Supreme Court judges and most of 
the other federal judges. 


Sandpoint, Idaho H. E. Brown 














There’s 


Holiday ae 


in HOT OXFORD PUNCH* 
To the host, a triumph of 


hospitality! To the con- 100% FINE 


noisseur, a subtle eatisfac- JAMAICA 
tion! ‘To every guest, a de- RUM 
lightful experience! That's 97 PROOF 


For free illus- 
trated recipe 
book write to 
Dept. US-12. 


Hot Oxford Punch with 

Myers’s Jamaica Rum! 

MYEIRS’S “RUM 

“Planters’ Punch Brand” 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. inthe U. S. A. 

57 Laight Street New York 13, N. Y. 
rae 














TOCKS ro BUY 


Definite recommendations—WHEN 
to buy—WHEN to sell. Send this ad 
with $1.00 and your name and ad- 
dress, for next four issues of THE 
OUTLOOK —an invaluable invest- 
ment service. 472-9 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORP. 


845 Hudson Street New York 14, N.Y. 


















a DANGER. to Property 


DPB PPP IPP PPP PPP PPP OPPO 


Save Production speed- 
Critical up, congestion, 
War large ite waren yy 

. untrainec em- 
Material ployees, shortage 
~ of manpower are 

rapidly increasing fire losses. Check over 


your property today and help the war effort 
by extinguishing fires before they have had 
time to spread. 
After Victory Opportunities 
for Distributors 

Later on when materials are more plentiful 
we will need many distributors for open ter- 
ritory. Register your name and address to- 
day for one of these Distributor Openings. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 42, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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| POWER BROUGHT GROWTH TO AMERICA 
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...greth with Copper 


HIS country’s mighty wartime production 

depends largely on the power supplied by 
spinning generators — electricity that is car- 
ried on copper through a nationwide network 
of wire to the motors and machines that in 
times of peace made our high standards of 
‘iving possible. 

Copper and copper alloys have always been 
metals of progress —and American industry 
has borrowed liberally of their qualities of 
conductivity, strength, workability, freedom 
from rust and resistance to corrosion. 


From the men and mines of Anaconda, for 


instance, have come record amounts of the 
copper that adds so vitally to our country’s war- 
power. Until this job is done, copper is solely 
dedicated to the service of our armed forces 
and those of our Allies. But when this need 
is filled and the war is won.. 

WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
... there is another great task ahead 
for copper and copper alloys in the 
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coming days of peace. There will be 
homes to be built, automobiles, radios and 
electrical appliances—all calling for the 
special properties of copper and copper alloys. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


AnaconDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


* Lend More for Victory— Buy an Extra War Bond x 





== KeARF OTT 























Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Mashingion WMlspert-— 


FDR’s Role in Rebuke to Britain . . . Move to Block 
World Money Plan . . . FEA to Lose Independence? 


Mr. Roosevelt personally directed and 
framed the words for the slap on the 
wrist that Edward Stettinius, as Sec- 
retary of State, gave to the British 
Government for failing to consult with 
U.S. before telling the Italians who 
can and who cannot be in their Gov- 
ernment. 


xk 


The White House definitely is dis- 
turbed by growing evidences that a 
rivalry is developing between Great 
Britain and Russia for dominant posi- 
tion in Europe, with the prospect that 
U.S. will find itself maneuvered into 
Britain’s corner. Some high officials 
now are bemoaning the fact that this 
country did not obtain commitments 
on issues of broad policy when its bar- 
gaining power was §greater. 


x * * 


Will Clayton, named Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of economic 
matters, is being referred to by New 
Dealers as the coming “strong man” 
of the Department of State. The New 
Deal group is upset by Mr. Clayton’s 
appointment, one that Harry Hopkins 
promoted. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration will lose its independent 
identity within a few months and will 
end up with most of its functions in 
either the Department of State or the 
Department of Commerce. The State 
Department was all set to gobble up 
the FEA, but its life was saved tem- 
porarily by fast stepping. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace still has had no firm 
offer of a job from President Roose- 
velt, with the result that any offer now 
made will come after the choice posi- 
tions have been picked over. Mr. Wal- 
lace might have the Secretaryship of 
Agriculture, but almost surely will not 
take it. The Vice President’s retirement 
from public office on next January 20 
is a safe prediction. 
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An inside argument now is going on 
over whether to reinvigorate the De- 
partment of Commerce and to expand 
its functions into the operating field 
of fareign trade promotion, or whether 
to set up a new Government agency to 
do that job. Foreign loans are being 
planned as the great new pump-prim- 
ing force of the postwar period. 


x & * 


Labor leaders are letting the White 
House know that they do not like the 
character of appointments that Mr. 
Roosevelt is making to key fourth- 
term jobs and are asking what organ- 
ized labor is to get in return for its 
organized effort to re-elect the Presi- 
dent. An effort will be made to satisfy 
labor witi: a few appointments to be 
made later and by White House sup- 
port for more social security. 


x * * 


Other cotton-producing countries are 
reacting adversely to the U.S. pro- 
gram of subsidized exports of cotton 
-and are causing the State Department 
some new worries. It appears that 
some other nations regard this move 
as the start of a trade war. 


x * * 


The Lend-Lease agreement that the 
British now have for the Japanese 
phase of this war amounts only to a 
minimum and maximum schedule of 
aid on various kinds of goods within 
which adjustments can be made, up- 
ward or downward, as events dictate. 


x k« * 


Joseph Grew, named Under Secretary 
of State, is finding that his views on 
postwar treatment of Japan and the 
Japanese Emperor are being misrepre- 
sented. Mr. Grew believes that it is 1m- 
portant to get Hirohito alive as the one 
individual who can direct Japanese 
forces scattered all over the Pacific to 
lay down their arms without waging 
a prolonged guerrilla war after the 
main war ends. Mr. Grew does not 
believe in a soft peace for Japan. 


Word is reaching officials that oppo- 
nents of the international currency- 
stabilization plan worked out at 
Bretton Woods will strive to defeat 
that plan not by direct assault, but 
by amending one or two key sections 
in a way that will produce opposition 
in Great Britain, and some other na- 
tions and will force another confer- 
ence, resulting in delay, indecision and 
final defeat for the whole plan. 


xk k 


Mr. Roosevelt is disturbed by the 
effect upon Congress, in its attitude 
toward all plans for world co-opera- 
tion, of the use of force in Belgium 
and Greece, and indirectly in Italy, to 
impose types of governments upon 
peoples who do not want them. 


x * & 


Henry Morgenthau is pointing out 
that people who were horrified by his 
suggestion that German _ industry 
should be removed from the Rhine- 
land and Ruhr now are finding that 
that industry not only is being re- 
moved by air attack and artillery 
bombardment, but also is being pulver- 
ized, so that its rebuilding in areas un- 
der French, Belgian and Dutch con- 
trol may not be such a revolutionary 
suggestion after all. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is to be looked over 
by the British before his selection to 
be economic dictator in the U.S. occu- 
pation sphere in Germany 1s finally 
signed and sealed. 


xk tk 


J. B. Hutson, head of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and new member of the 
staff of Reconversion Director James 
Byrnes, is in line to become Secretary 
of Agriculture if and when Marvin 
Jones steps out as War Food Admin- 
istrator, thereby opening the way for 
retirement of Claude Wickard as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Mr. Hutson has 
strong support of the White House 
and in Congress. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Once again it’s time to make a bowl of 


(Merry Christmas! 


The ingredients: Here’s all you need 
for the most soul-satisfying “Bowl 
of Merry Christmas” you ever tasted 
—a Four Roses Egg-Nog: 

Six eggs ...°4 cup sugar...1 pint 
cream...1 pint milk...10z.Jamaica 
Rum ...1 pint Four Roses Whiskey 

.. grated nutmeg. 


The procedure: Beat separately 
yolks and whites of eggs. Add 14 cup 
sugar to yolks while beating. Add 44 
cup sugar to whites after they have 


been beaten very stiff. Mix egg 


whites with yolks. Stir in cream and 
milk. Add the pint of Four Roses 
and the rum. Stir thoroughly. Serve 
very cold, with grated nutmeg. 


The delightful result: A bowlful (five 
pints) of the fluffiest, grandest Egg- 
Nog ever ladled into a cup...a fitting 
tribute to your skill as a mixer and 
to the matchless flavor of that mag- 
nificent whiskey — Four Roses! 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies— 


90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY 
GREAT WHISKEY 


—the same today as before 
the war 





A Merry Christmas to you, son! 


May your New Year...and all your many 
New Years to come...be rich and happy 
years! 


Of this you can be sure: you stand on the 
threshold of a new and better era, thanks to 
the advancements of American science and 
ingenuity. 


The home you will someday build will be 
brighter, healthier, more efficient and more 
livable, thanks to scores of new building aids 
from Monsanto laboratories. 


The car you will drive, the plane you may fly, 

will travel faster, farther and more comfort- 

ably, thanks to other new developments 

in the chemistry of petroleum, rubber, 
metals and plastics. 


' The clothes you will wear will be lighter, 

warmer, longer-wearing and easier to 

keep at their Sunday best, thanks to 

significant advancements in Monsanto textile 
chemistry. 


Your health will be better and your life longer, 
thanks to new miracle drugs like Monsanto- 
produced sulfanilamide and to vitamins and 
mineral supplements made with a score of 
Monsanto chemicals. 


Glowing as these promises are, son, 
they are only a beginning. In the many 
happy new years ahead, your life will 
be enriched by many more and even 
conmneeneninenecsinisiessaanaecisainintities greater contributions from the partner- 
ship of science and industry. 
ON S ANTO MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis 4 
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